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PREFACE 



The re^jort of the National Commission for 
Manpower Policy on Public Service ^Employment consists 
of the findings and recommendations of the Commission 
togethef^with the supporting documents listed in the 
Table of Contents v/hich follows. As noted there, the 
full report is organized into three volumes. .Volume 
I contains the Commission's findings and recommendations 
It also includes an overview of the research completed 
as part of this study and a summary of^ the Commission's 
field reviews on PSE, Volume II contains the interim 
report of The Brookings Institution to the Commission 
based on their onsite monitoring of the program. 
Volume HI contains the other papers prepared for the 
Commission's use by various scholars in the field. 

The Commission wishes to thank its staff and . 
all of its expert consultants for their work in making 
available the information and careful analysis on 
which the following findings and recoimnendations are 
based. - ^ . 

The Cpnmiission acknowledges with special thanks' 
€he outstanding contribution of Mr. Timothy Barrow r 
who served as chairman of its task force on public 
service employment, and his-cblieague Dr. John Porter. 
Mr. Patrick O'Keefe, Deputy Director of the Commission, 
provided excellent staff support. 
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This preliminary report was written pursuant 
to a contract with the National Commission 
for Manpower Policy.^ Washington/ D*C* 20005, 
The opinions expressed are those of the 
authors and should not be construed as- 
representing the opinions or policy of the 
Gommission or any other agency of the United 
States Government. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The steady growth of public service empioyinent programs liiroughout 
-toe i976s has made i&se" ^rograms—programB that provide Jobs^the 
largest single activity among eii5)loyiaent and training progi^ans financed 
by the federal goverraent. The twa major public service employment (PSE) 

^programs, which are, the- suEJect o£"^s study, are cci^ponents of the 
Cooiprehensive En5)loyment and Trainizig Act (CSTA) . Title II, 
adopted in 1973, and title VI, added in 197h, together have a goal of 
725,000 pia)lic service Jchs by March 1978. With combined funding of 

-^SrlHM-liion-^^a-tw 

Carter administration's 1977-78 ecbnocdc stiitrulus jpackage. 
'CS5e^fTEe'"5i5s^^^ 

programs — and one of the most difficult to assess — is /Uie extent to which 
Jobs are actually cMa-ted, as opposed to these federal funds being/used by 
governments, either deliberately or i^dvertently,/f or displacement 
pwpbses—that is, for enployiasnt that would have been supporte in the 
absence of the program. Itoder a cqa'^ct with the National Cpnmlssipn ^ 
for Manpower Policy, ""the Brookings ^Institution in June of 1977 iiiitlated 
a Mtlohal ionit^ study of titles. IT and ^ of -CETA, concentrating 
at the-pjrtset on th^^^ effects (Job elation versus dlspla^jem 

of ^the — - 

ff f ect8~f Iscal prppranBtttic , social, and ppiitlcal^ A brief history 
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noTTpebllc service en5)ioyment programs is presenteS' InH^pteV 2 . ~ 
. Chapter 3 discusses en5)loyraent effects. An understanding of the 

_„„ definitions of Joh .ci'eation- smd^displacement-nisedrin'^jh^ 

crixcial _ to the,Jnt erpretation^f>-.the-^Y-tent-Qf— gpl^nemf^nt^f nTrnfl-^ln" — 
this ,stu(^. Chapter h exajadnes the fiscal consequences of the PSE 
program for governmental Jurisdictions "jarticipating in it. Chapter 
5 addresses the prograramatic and social effects of the program; it 
Includes an analysis of the functional areas in irtilch ESE participants 
are emExLoyed, their occupations, social characteristic^, and wages. 

• The political effects of are exaMned in chapter 6 irtdch descrihes: 
tte prganization and administration of the program at the local level. 
Chapter 7 discusses the policy implications of the findings at this 
stage of the research. - * 



This study of -ttie PSE pi^ogram is the third in a series of nbnitorlng 
stud ies q£new_ggderal,^j^^ whi^ jlhe BrooMngs Institution^^ g^ i n 
early I973. The flMt of these studies was of the geheral revenue * \ 
aha r ing program; the second was of the community development block 
grant program. . \5:me monitoring studies rely on a network of field 

. reseai^ers (desilim^id as Brookings Associates) selected for their knowledge 
of local puhllc finaficesi^ and institutions- as well as the relevant federal 
grant-in-aid proga^Sffi* Ifoat associates are either political scientists 

^or ecOTondsts and many are reco^zed experts In their fieljd. All are 
residents of the area they study and are chosen in conjunction with the 



1. See IttcllaI^a E. Nathan, Allen Manvel, Susannah E. .Calkins, 
and Associates, ifonltoring Revenue Sharing' rThe BTr>hTrtiip.q Institution, 
1975)j Mchard P"; Nathan, Charles E. Adaiiis> jr., and Associates, Revenue 
Sharing; The Second Round fThP Brooldngs Institution, 1977^; and 
Hl^rd P. Nathra et al. , Blocg. flrant g for Conmnmity Development (Departinent 
Of Housing and Urban Development, Wri), 

mc . - ■ .. . ''20 • 



design of the sample, thus Insuring familiarity with the background and 

political structure of the juri^ct ions teing studied^. 

-me associates work with the Brookings research s taff in developing 



the analytical framework and research design.^ In the field they rely 
m lnterviews with local officials, available -fiscal and ia:ogram data, 
and personal observations. The central staff maintains continued contact 
with the associates, reviews and codes the field ^ata, and conducts the 
..overall analysis-. ' The essence of the monitoring approach is on-the-scene, 
longitudinal analysis by experienced observers operating within a uniform . 
analytical framework. 

' ihe schedule for the PSE monitoring study was set to provide for the 
collection of field, data at two points in time..' The first observations, 

of this report. By mid-July, Jurisdictions receiving PSE funds were well 
iS itoe^buEdup^se'oTlS^lS^ reference 
date is December. 31, 3-977, at which time the program was operating at 
close to its peak level. The schedule for this study provides for a 
preliadnary report to the National Conmission for Manpower Policy on 
Ifcrch 20, 1978, and a final report in Deceniber 1978* A mid-study 
conference of field associates was held on February 1, 1978, to discuss 
bott;^the status of the research and recent developments and issues. The 
portions ^fxthis conference dealing with developments in the field since 
idd^uly were '^scribed and are presente appendix A to this report. 



■2v 'aiie analysis%brm^iised for collecting the data- for this report 
Is presented as appendix B'. 



The study is based on a sa^le oil, jurisdictions which represent 
var5.ous prime sponsor arrangements, geographic areas, and population 
categories among the govemments participating in the program. Since 
no*national-data^re-^valiBbie^on'~the"universe^^^^ 

dictions participating in the ESE program "below the prime sponsor level 
(100,000 population), it was necessary, below this population level, to 
have the associates identify individual participating govemments for 
Inclusion in the sample. It was also necessary for logistical and .cost 
reasons to have some associates report on more than one jurisdiction. 

These two factors led to the selection of a representative rather 
than a random sample. This saiaple consists of forty-two jurisdictions 
monitored by twenty-six associates, listed on pages v-x of this report. 
These Jiirisdictions represent over tweniy thousand positions, or 
approximately 5 percent of the ESE positions filled nationwide as- of - , 
the reporting date ^Jiily 15, 19?7). Because of the reqtiirement of 
"maintenance of effort" on the "part of recipient Jurisdictions (as 
discussed in chapter 3), the report dees not refer to spediffc field 
sites 'in discussing the en^lpyment and f .seal effects of the I^E program. 
To the extent possible m other sections of the report, site-specific 
illustrative data are used . 

The, forty-two sample Jurisdictions include sixteen large cities 
(over 250,000 population), of whixih eight are classified as distressed, 
^and nine small cities, of which five are siiburban and foinr are rural. 
Also included are fifteen counties, of which, ten are rural and five 

22 
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ax« suturbaai, and school districts. Within those sample 



juri^aictioiir^w^^ 

Jurisdictions such as school districts,, water districts, and other 



local governments are involved in the PSE program through subcontracts 
OP outstationing arrangements (discussed in detail in chapters 3 and 
6), These, arrangements also extend to literally hundreds of nonprofit agen- 
cies, xef erred to in CETA. parlance as CBOs (community-hased organizations) . 



'3. k total of thirty-two prime sporfedrs are represented by the 
aanple Jvirisdictibns:- thirteen city prime sponsors, '>ight county prime 
sponflors,'*sl3C:conaortium prime sponsors, and five balarice^f-state prime 
BjOTSbrs. Of the forty-two samj^e jurisdictions, thirteen of the- 
oltiea ;and f Ive of the counties . are themselves CETA prime sponsors. 



Chapter 2 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF PUBLIC SERVICE D^LOYMEHT PROGRAMS 



/ 




Public service einployment progiams can have a variety^of^objeatiiies 
among them: " ' - - - - 

JOB CREATION to stimulate the economy and reduce unemployment 
in a r,ecessibn. 

• SERyiCE PROyiSION to supply needed additional services in the 
public sector^ . * 

• SOCIAL TARGETING to aid disadvantaged persons through 
empl^rment. _ . 

• TRANSITION to relieve dependency through permanent* employment ♦ / 

^ • TBAiyiNG to^uiograde the skill levels of the labor force 

through, work experience « ^ ^ 

» _ _ _ _ 

• " INCOME: liAINTENANCE to redisfa-ihute inccpe to needy families ~ 
and -individua-lsv 

• "ECCmULG DEyELDHIENT to assist, distressed areas', 

• ^T?C^L R?nfy to assist state and local governments. 

All of these objectives' have at one time or another been, ref lected 
in public; employment programs fin^ced^by the federal government. Some 
^wployweht and training programs of -toe federal govenuaent are primrily 
eii5)loymBnt programs; others stress^ tratoing and placement; most, hoirever, 
liave nwltiple purposes . Ihe fact that goals have of t.en shifted in 
€|a5phasis, plus tte pptenttal fpr Conflict amo^^^ 1±i4m, is necessarily a 
central thfeme pf any exfaninatipn of the history of public service 
tsployment programs 
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Public ^^ice employment yias first used as national policy by the 
Roosfevelt administration with the establishment of the Works Progress 
Administration in 1935 -(WPA)., The WPA was directed at relieving the high 
unemployment rates of the Depression; it served as an alternative to 
<!e^<' charity in the absence of imeinplqyment compensation. The WPA employed 
over threeT^llion workers at its peak (at a time .when more than nine 
million were-unemployed) and averaged about $lA billion annually in 
■wage jayments from 1935 to its termination in 19^3. 

With the recovery of the economy after the Deiression, public service 
employment was not wideOy used again until the 1960s. " The focus of the 
programs in the early sixties was again on mitigating the effects of 
cyclical unemployment, although with particular emphasis on the . 
needs of distressed areas The Area Redeveloiment Act of I96I and the. 
Pub lic Works and Economic De^fe.lopment Act of^ l965 -provided eijployment in 
" ' designated geographical. areas, such as Appalachia . The I&npower Develop- 
' aent and Training Act of I962 (MDTA^) was enacted as a broader program 
providing skill training and work experience, especially to workers 
displaced as a result of technological change . 

Civft rights legislation=^and the social ferment tiiat developed in 
,the mid-sixties dramatically shifted the focus of employment and training 



1. ifanTXjwer Report of the President (Department of lAbor and 
Depattm^nt of Health, Educa^on, and Welfare^ ^0. 

2. Cyclical unemployment refers to uheraplc^yment which is a result 
of changed economic conditions whereas structural unemployment refers to 
the chronic difficulty of persons with limited education, skills, and 
wark e^rience to Become, and remain, pmployed, 

■ ■ : 25 



. programs to structural unemployments These programs-placed emphasis 

on training, job placejnent^ and work experience for the disadvantaged, 

. The J©TA program, which had barely become bjferational, was reoriented to 

target on minorities and the disadvantaged. The Community Work and Training 

- . » 
Program, which had been- established in I962 to provide Jobs to recipients 

of public assistance, was expanded and remraed the Work Experience and 

Training Program. In X^lj, the program was superseded by the Work 

Incentive'' Program (WIM) ; it is- administered Jointly by. the Department of 

labor and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The nufltoer* of categorical ^^^^ 

creased signific\jitly under the authority of the Economic Opportunity 

Act of 196lf . The -Job Corps, unique in its use of residential centers, 

*_ ' * • - ' • 

. was authorized by ti^le I-A of the act to provide training W education 

'"^for disadvantaged youths between the ages of sixteen^nd twenty-one. 

The Meighborhbod Youth Corps (NYC) was 'established under title I-B of 

the act to provide part-time work experience, remedial education, and 

limited Job-/ training for disadvantaged youths wifo ^eitiier did not coi^lete' 

high school or were potential high school drop-outs^; it. functioned 33 

a conjbination income maintenance and maturation .program.- 

, Operation Mainstream was authori7ed in I965 by an amendment to 

title II of the Economic Opportunity Act, to meet. the special^' needs of 

workers over f if ty-five years of age in rural communities. This jxpogram 

also provided income maintenance for its participants. 

One y^ar later another amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act 

established mie New Careers program^ primarily to aid disadvantaged 



adults and out-of-3chool youths in becoming para-professionals in 
various public-service fields, such as* health, education, welfare, 
neighborhood redevelopment, and putlic safety. In 1970, through amend- 
ments to hoth the Economic Opportunity Act and the- MDTA, the New Careers 
program was subsumed and expanded hy the Public Service Careers program. 
In addition to the goals of the New Careers program, it focused on facili- 
tating placement and eliminating harriers to employment. ^ 

Various work experience programs have also been attempted in the 
private sector-.,. The Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) was 
fqunded in Philadelphia;^ in 196l^-hy the Reverend- Leon H. Sullivan. The 
OIC is a priva;te, nonprof it training and ★o'rk experience program^ supported 
hy hoth fejieral and private funds . -. It "was developed in tesponse to the 



plight/Of urhan minorities and is distinguished hy its grass-ro§ts, 
coinntunity-hased suppor* and its self-help doctrine. N 

The, 'J(BS (Joh Opportunities in the Business Sector) program was 
established in I967 as a joint effort of the public and private sectors 
to assist businesses in developing jobs and training programs • By 
July 1968,.. 165,000 permanent jobs had been pledged, far surpassing ilie 
original goal. The economic slowdown which- began in 1970, however, had 
an Imriediate impact on this program. Workers were laid off and es^Jloyers 
became reluctant to meet their outstanding connitments and declined to 
mGOce further pledges.^ ' ' , ^ 



3.' Chai^les Perry et al.. The Immrt nf firnremment Manpower 
' frngrama (Philadelphia: The Wharton School,. University of Pennsylvania, 

, 19T5), p- i8T. ' 
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Rising unemployment rates in the 1970s brought a renewed emphasis 
on countercyclical public employment pro-ams. The Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971 authorized the Public Employment Program (PEP), which was 
designed as a two-year pilot program aimed prinarily at reducing aggre- 
gate .unemployment rates The program was funded at $1 billion in 1972, - 
$1.25 billion in 1973, and $250 million in 197^K Funding was triggered 
automaticaily-by- local unemplpyioent rates in- excess of percent, with 
additional allocations to areas with unemployment rates of 6 percent or 
more. As would be expected of a comitercyclical program, the participants 
were better, educated and less disadvantaged than participants in the pre- 
vious more structurally oriented programs, and fewer were frcxn minority 
groups, Although training was authorized, little ot the total fmiding 
was spent , in this way; it was estimated that 9!^ percent of all PEP funds 
were spent on compensation of participants.^ 

The Cpmpreherisive Employment and Training^ Act ( CETA) was passed in 
December I973 and took effect in July 197^. The purpose of the act was 
to decentralize and decatego'rize many of the previously enacted federal 
employment and training programs. y Title 11, the public service employment 
(PSE) portion of the act, was designed as primarily a structural rather 
than a countercyclical policy measure-. The $250 million appropriated 
for PEP in I97I1 was to be used to provide a transition to CETA title II, 
which had a total authorization of $370 million for 197^. *^ 



• If; Thg PEP program contained some structural elements in terms 
of the groups to be given^ priority. These included yietnaS-e^ veterans, 
youths and older workers, migrants, ncm-English-speaking workers, wel- 
fare recipients, disadvantaged persons, and displaced scientists and 
•nglneeri3:« See Manpower Report of the PSresident, I975, p. 4!f. 

5. Sar A, L^yitan aiid Robert Taggart, eds., Emergenc\>' Employment 
let? ;The PEP Generation (Salt Lake City: Olympic, 197^) , p# 16. \ 
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Participants were required to come from areas of "substantial unemploy- 
ment," defined' as having 6.5 percent unemployrnent for three consecutive 
monttis, and to he unemployed or underemployed when they entered the 
program. (Underemployed was defined as working part time hut seeking 
full-time work or working full time hut earning less than a poverty- 
level income.) 

With the rise_ in vgiempioyment that accompanied the recession in 197^, 
Congress in December of that year passed the Emergency Johs and Unemployment 
Assistance, Act- of. 1971; which, established title VI of CETA as a counter- 
cyclical public service employment program. The authority was temporary, 
providing fgr only eighteen months of operation. To he eligi^hle under 
title VI, an individual Md 'to have heen unemployed for thirty j3ays7-or 

_ _ _ 7 ^ 

fifteen days if the locaL unemplo^inent rate was over 7 percent* Under 
the 19714- legislation '$87'5 million was a^Jropriated. for title VI. This 
was in addition to the original title II funding for fiscal 197^^ and 
$350 million qf ohligationa of title II funding for fiscal I975. By 
June 1975 enrollment in title IlMad reached 155,000, and the total for 
titles II and VI, plus the reifiinder of PEP enrollment, stood at 310,000. 

Autiiorization for title VI expired on June 30, 1976. Extension of 
the program was held up "by Senate insistence on major changes in the program 
aimed atx reducing what was alleged to he the high displacement of local 
employinent jonder this program and the siibstitution of federal funding for 
local revenue. However,' given continuing high unemployment rates, 
Congress passed an Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act on April 15; 
197^, which- provided for a continuation of th? employment of title VI 
ptrticipants by transferring them to title _II funding. . 

• . 29 
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Ob October 1, 1976, Congress passed the Emergency Jobs Program 
Ertension Act of I976 which provided a title VI iippropriation 
retroactive to Jviie 30, I976, and title VI funds -for fiscal year 19T7. 
As of October I976 there were approximately 50, 000 enrollees in title II 
and 260,000 In title VI. The addition of $6.6 billion in funding for 
titles n and VI in the May 13, 1977, ecoaonic stimulus package will • 
raise the number of participants to 125,000 under title H and 600,000 
under title VI in fiscal year 1978^^^^^- 

Two ma jor changes were/^cluded in the extension of the title VI . 

program; One was .the introduction of the "project" approach. The 

* ' ' , '* 

additional title VI funding was to De used first to "sustain" the level ^ 
of ESE CTplp^ent that iiad existed previously under -toe ISE program in 
Ijhe area. Raining funds were %o be used for positions in locally 
designed pubp.ic* service projects. A project was defined as a specific 
task or group of related tasks with a public service objective which 
cculd be coDpleted" in less than a year and would not be undertakerT by 
the local area without RSE funds. 

The secqad change ?fas that Hie eligibility requiremrats were made * 

\ 

more restrictive, targeting the program on the long-term unemployed,^ 
Ipw-lnccme individuals, and recipients of AJDC. These requirements were 
to be' applied 1 to all pdeltians created under the project approach and to 
one*half of the vacancies f illed among the "sustaliunent" posltlcxis.. 

The Intent of bpth changes was to reduce job displacement and the 
attendiayat fiscal^ubstliAiti^^ One resvuLt, however,, is that the 

initially couniercyclical title VI progroa no# has the eligibaity 
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requirements of a more structurally oriented program, and the. initially 
structurally oriented title II program now has the minimal eUgibility 
requirements mo^e characteristic of a couhtercyclical program. 

The current 'CETA authority expires in- September 1978. In his 
January I978 State of the Union message. President Carter requested 
Uie continuation of the PSE program under CEIA at the level of 725,000 
jobs for fiscal year 1979. The issues raised by the most recent changes 
in the legislation, plus revisions now being discussed, make this an 
approiKPiate time to review che operations and effects of the CETA-ESE 
program. 



' ' Chapter 3 . . 

A DISCUSSIO N OF THE DTSPLACET^ffiNT TSSTIE 

During a re'cession, many state and local governments, faced with 
Jaggilig^tiax receipts and rising service demands, need additional revenue. 
The -personnel budget is ohe of the major expense items iMch local govem- 
men-te can control relatively quickly. Thus personnel containment measures 
and reductions in force are^ likely to "be Ih^ effect at the veiy time that 
countercyclical federal funding for job creation is increasing. Ttds 
potential conflict in goals betiieen the' national governre ' 
Jurisdictions produces a major issue for federally funded piograns aimed 
.at stimulating en^loyment ty state and local goverMents-?-the dii:iplacement 
Issue, Jol). displacement tinder ESE refers to the substitution of federally, -y- 
funded positionis for positions that T?ould othervdse have been sixpported 
T^y local funds. To the extent tMs occurs, the eD^loyment effect of the 
federal job stimulus program is diminished. 

. Displacement has been a source of cpncera in Congress , as evldenc;ed 
an amendment to the Eiasxgency Jobs Program Brtension Act of I976, 
Introduced by Sector Hen Bellmon (R.-COaa.) , iftilch requires the ' 
Ifetldnal Commission for Manpower Bolicy to report to the Congress on the 
vnet en^aoyment eiTects" of the pubHc searvlce en^aoyment prbgranB under 
titles II and VI of CEIA. The issue of displacement/arose again, in 197^ 
during the Seiiate's coM^ 

service Jobs contained to the Carter adraiidstratioh's ecsonomic stimulus 
pwtage.^ An amendment Introduced by Senator RLchard Schireiker (R.-Pa.^ . 
to delete the Jobs jgp^on of the paclcage was/defeated Ijy thirteen votes 
•fUir a lengthy debate. - ~ " 

frpiicm Bt the empfi^^ of public servlce^ employment 
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prograns have reported considerable variation in the rates of displacement.- 
- In studies of the EE? program, George Johnson of the Univer:jity of Michigan 

and James Toroola of Harvard IMversity estimated that the displacement rate 

t " 1 
rose from 39 ]^rcent in the first quarter to 6? percent after two years. 

Alan Fechter of the Urhan Institute estimated displacement at 50 to. 90 

' « 

2 

I>ercent .after one year. In reexamining the Johnson and Tomola data, . 
Michael -Wiseman of the- l&iiversity of California at Berkeley estimated 
that, depending upon the assumptions used, the rate of displacement after 
one year varied from zero to 80 percent. The National Planning Association 
examined the results of the PEP program in twelve demonstration sites that 
received sufficient federal funding to absorb 8 percent of local tinempLoy- 
ment and estimated displacement for ihe demonstration sites at k6 percent 
after one year^ ' ;^ 

Studies of .displacement under the CETA program show a similar range^^- 
A study Ify Johnson and Tomola covering public employment under the PEP 
program (1971-7'^) and its continuation tlux^ugh the end of 1975 under CETA, 
estiinated displacement at zero percent after one quarter, 58 percept after 
one year, and 100 percent after one and a half years • A Congressional 



1. George- Johnson and James Tonola, "The Efficacy of Public Service 
Employment Programs," Technical Analysis Paper no. ITA, Office of the 
'Assistant for Policy, Evalmtion, and Research, Department of Labor, JiHie 
1975; processedV 

2. Alan Ftechter, Public Employment Programs: A n Evaluation Study 
(Washington, B.C.: nie Urban^^I^ 

3. Michael Wiseman, "Public. Employment as Fiscal Policy^," Brooldngs 
Paners on EGnnQiT{lG Activity , no. 1 (1976), pp. 67-lll^. 

If. An Evaluation of the Economic Impact Pro.lect of t he Public Employment 
^ ^nal Report (Washington. D.C. : mional Plam^ 197^) . 



■5." George Johnson and Jaraes Tonola, "The Fiscal Substitution Effect of 
Q .Alternative Approaches to Public Service Employinent Policy," The Journal of 
EKiC 12,. no. 1 (winter 1977);: 3-26. 
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Budget Office (CBO) study assumed displacement rates under CETA of 60 

percent after one year and 90 to 100 percent after two years. ^ A later 

study done by the. CBO when the Carter administration's economic stimulus 

paclcage was l)eing considered assumed a first-year displacement rate of 

25 perjcent and a second-year rate of \0 percent based on program 

7 

operatloiTat a rate of 30,000 'new positions per month. 

Displacement is detrimental to- the PSE objective of Increasing jobs . 
Qor^equehtly, it is proMbited imder the "maintenance-of -effort" requirements 
In the enabling legislation/ for both iihe title 11 and VI programs. Section 
208 (a) of the Comprehensive Emplpyroent and Treirdng Act of 1973 states: 

The Sesretary shall not provide financial assistance for 
any program or activity "tuider this title lahless he detemines, 
in accordance with such regiilations as he shall prescribe, that 
(l) the program (A) will result In an increase in employmisnt 
oppdrtunities over those ppportunitiM which waid otherwise - 
be available, (B) will not result the displacement of 
currently employed workers Clncltiding partial displagepent such 
as li reduction in the hours of npn-cvertime work or wages or 
enploym^t benefits) , (C) will not impair existing contracts 
for services br result in the sub0itutlc»i of Federal for other 
funds -in connectian: with work that would otherwise be performed^, 
and (DX will not stistitute public service jd3s for existing 
f^erally assisted jpbsv 

The implementijjg regulations for the Emergency Jobs and Unemplpynent 
Assistance Act of 197^ stipulate that sponsors cannot , rehire laid-off 
^workers under CEIA unless the^y (i) meet the eligibility requirecnents and 
(2) "were not laid-of f with-^ into Jobs 

fimded under this program^" The spcnsoic^ must maintain ^substantive 
docunentaticn" (budgets^ revenues) etc.) for one year after < 



6 « ^ ^Qim^^ 

ilBEpajUSJlj^^ Febrtwry 19j^, 

; . i\ .<Sfirtyt Rtm tteflfluyafl trt j^^^^ ^^ 't.orwKrwii^^ Budget . 

^ ^ Officii jMix^ 191^ . Theise figures 4lae^ U6.^^^ and oQ percent 



rehiring and make this information available at the request of the DOL 

g 

jregional administrator. ^ 

Bxis is not to say that displacement is had. In the view of organizations 
concerned ahout the problems of older and declining cities, a public service 
emplpyment program that concentrates on these Jurisdictions can provide 
fl5»cal relief where it is most needed. TO the extent this happens, BSE 
operates, in effect, as a form pf countercyclical revenue sharing. By 
irelleving the pressure on the local tax hase (i.e., through the use of 
ESE participants to fill .regular government positions), the VSE vpogram 
puts these Jurisdictipns in a better position to stem the outflow of residents 
and Industry as well as to stimulate new development. Where th'e resulting 
fiscal effect of such displacement is to cut or stabilize local taxes 
(see chapter 4), then ESE still has a stimulus ln^iact, but in this case 
it is in the private sector.' 

Likewise, displacement Is -not incompatible with other gc«ls of 1iie RSE 

program, for^example, the targeting of assistance on disadvantaged perscns. 
For disadvantaged persons, ESE can mean increased employment opportunities 
even if displacement occurs. The program can change the compositicm of the 
recipient government's work force by adding employees from groups that were 
not represented as heavily in the preexisting work force, Uiuier these 
conditions, the ESE program can be thought of as a hybrid, having the 

8, Federal Register kOj no. 7 (Jan.lO, 1975), pt. p. 2360 (99.1c, . 
8ec«h)« Becaxise of these reqxiirements law, local officials of the 

sanple governmeivts were assured that site-specific inf omaticai would jiot , 
be pvtolished in the sections of reports caa this research dealing with tfie 
nrt enploynent effects of the . 
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attributes of both a revenue sharing progiram and an affirmative action 
prc^raiD tp promote the hiring of mino^i^y and disadvantaged persons • 

Txi short, the policymaker is likely to be Interested not only in how 
much ESE displacement occurs but in where it occurs and what its econcmic 
and employment effects are in instances where it* does occur. 

As emphasized in chapter 1, iiie analytical task of the field 
researcher in gauging displacement, is a substantial one* Because of this, 
and^ in light of the ti^t time schedule for the initial phase of our research 
tliis chapter takes the foim of ' a discussion of the displacement issue. Its 
purpose, is to indicate the ways 'in which Job . creation axid displacement occur 
under PSE and to discuss, on a preliminary basis, the net employment effects 
observed at this stage of the research., ' . 

irajNIXIplB Cff JOB CREATIQHvJ^^^ DKETACQiENI: 

It iras necessary at the' begiiming of the resear<ai project to provide 
the field associates with a -framework for identifyii^ Job creation and 
'displacement • Job creation represents employment and iactivities that 

would n6t:have be^ undertaketv^withcftxt ESE; four possible types were lasted 

\ - 
_ - _ . ■ ^ ' f 

In the analysis f onn ub€hcI by the associates: 

!• New nyogrflTiLq apd serviGe^ t ^Caseg in which additional* programs 
or services were imdertaken with ESE fimding. 
Program expongton t Cases in which the le^^^ 

^raised or services were improved under existing programs by using 

^ • v. ^ . ' ' ' 

IM; fundings 
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3* Special .T)roject3 : Hew, one-time projects with a duration of one 

year or less undert^aken with PSE^^ funds v 
1^^ Program maintenance ; Cases in wltlch PSE employees were used to 

maintain existing services that would have been curtailed in the 



absence of PSE funding. 
Displacement,, on the other hand, involves the use of PSE participants to .^ 
fill positioris and yro^dde services that woil^d otheiwise have been provided with 
other revenue. The types of displacement identified in the analysis form for 
the associates were: 

1. Transfers ; Ca^ involving the transfer of existing state and local 
governnient positions to PSE fimdlng. 

2. Rehires ; Cases in which state or local employees were laid off and 
then rehired with PS£ funding. 

3. Contract reduction ; Cases, in which PSE participants were iised to 
^prpvideVservices or to work on projects that had been, or normally 

* would b4, contracted to an outside organization or private firm. 
k\ .Potential hil^s ; Cases in irtiich PSE participants weite hired to f ill ' 

.posltlonl that otherwise would: have been funded with other revenue. 
The'aj5>roach^ed to identify job creation and displacement in this study 
differs in some respects— both inq?licitly and explicitly— from those used 
In other studies of the impact of federally 'funded public employment programs 

as indicated, in the concludljtig section^bf this chapter. 

- - - " - -- - - - -- - # 

' 9. This, definition of '•special projects" Is^ tighter than the definition 
In the law.' ttader the iaw, all of the stipjlus KE funds for 1977-78 and 
half of all 'rei^a^ ^he "sustaihment" level of PSE must be 

diavoted to special iprojects with duration of one-year or less . However, 
'VtBBe projects can expajtid or malntato existing prograiis where it can be 
denoMtrated ttiai the .prpg^^ been :cut or kept 

It a cpnattnt level* The definition of spbciigii projects as a subcategory of 
Job ^reatim'-iuied In'thls.study is llndted to -flgjr activftiesj it does not 
licluda proJecW whichAe avoid reductions in ongoing programs. 
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There are also differences between »/hat might be called the legal 
definitions of job creation and displacement (as used by the Department of 
Labor) and the definitions used here. For example, DOL regulations ""prohibit 
the use of PSE positions in any agency where a layoff has occurred. With 
the framework presented above, such an occurrence woxild not be prima. facie 
evidence of displacement. If an agency experienced layoffs for reasons . 
having to do^ with the fiscal condition of a Jurisdiction, then assigning PSE 
workers to that -agency wooLd be Job creation, program maintenance,^ since the 
jobe woiitd not have been filled in the absence of PSE. 

Inhere is still a third concept of displacement to be considered— the 
popular Impression that if PSE workers account for a high proportion of the 
local government 's employees performdjljg primary services (police, fire, 
sanitation) , this is a subsidy to local govenunents analogous In its impact 
to general revenue sharing funds. Again the approach in this study differs from 
the conventional wisdom. The study often identifies PSE erajaoyees providing 
'basic or traditional city services as Job creation If " the service involved 
would otherwise have, been cut or would not ha ve^ been eo^^ded- In the absence 
of the PSE program. 

i • - ' 

THE ANALYSES -PROCESS ' , ^ 

While conducting, their research, associates were in frequent contact . 
with Brookings staff members. In dlffipult cases involving the identifica- 
tion of employment effects, they often called to discuss the approach and- 
the types of data they proposed to use in making their classification. This 
.(Consultation process resulted iii the development of a sampling procedure 



(descrilwd below) which was vised in collecting the first-round data for a 

number of larger cities and will be used for all larger jurisdictions in 

, 

the second round. The principal reason for adopting this sampling procedure 
was that, among the types of data that can be- brought to bear in the 
employroent" effects analysis, it increasingly becaire evident that it was 
necessary to consider the activities of BSE participants— what th^y are 
doing at the job site and the nature of the supervisory and the administrative 
arrangements involved. A second reason for deciding toydSe a sampling 
procedure—a factor that will be even more important for the second round of 
the research, Tihen PSE employment has increased—is the large number of 
nonprofit agencies that were expected to have project PSE positions 
by December 31, 1977. In one iange city, for example, it was projected that 
there would be 770 subcontracting, agencies when the buildup of PSE 
enrollment was coniplete. Random sampling of participants, which was atteiffgted 
In one location, was found to tjt inefficient since it did npt reduce the 
number of -agencies that had to be visited. Consequently, the decision was 
ude 'to apply a sampling procedure on an agency oaSis. 



10. The sampling procedure is as '^follows, gased on .the total number 
of positions in 4he jxorisdiction, a sample size ,is developed that would' 
yield a 5 percent confidence -anterval. if the displacement rate were 50 
percent i' (The reason for this assumption is that the s^aftdard error of a 
- sam^e' proportion— iand, therefore, the sample size necessary for a confidence 
interval of a given size— is at its maximum if the^san^le-proportion is ■ 
■56 percent . ) The resulting sample size is usually in the range -of 300 . • 
participants . IKie sample . is then assimjtd proportionally to each title 
Oli, VI sustainroeht , VI project) and wlthih each title assignments are made 
jwopprtionally to positions in the g^overrraent, other governments., md . 
nonprofit organizations.'. %i^h iminicipal,. governments an attempt i's n»de to 
select some representing 'coinmon functions (police, fire, etc.) and. variable 
IHinctlons (libraries, muset^, etd .).. *■ Ifenprofit organizations are grouped 
^.general type teducational, health> cofeninity groups, etc. and specific 
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There are five types of data which field researchers can ijse to analyze 

the net employment effects of PSE. One obvibijis type of data for nonitoring 

research is interviews with local officials. However, iraintenance -of -effort 
* ' - f 

requirements (as discxissed above), limit the potential xise^ Jness of interview . 
data in studying the impact or the ESE program, \ Some^ local officials, 
resisted' dispussing the displacement isslie, although others provided 
important information and insights on the progiam*s net employment effects. 
Altogether, the five types of data that field researchers can in ' 
analyzing the employment Impact of the programs -af^: (l) interviews; 
(2) oteervatipris. of the actual tasks performed ty ESE participants; (3) exam- 
-iriation of overall budget and employment condition and trends; (U) exam- 
iiwitipn of budget, and erapLpyment data for the^specif ic agencies in irtiich " . 
RSE TOrticdfj^ emJ)loyed; and (5) assessment of demand for the 

^services that are being perforn^d. The firat two types of data— interview 
and activities data— have already been^mentioned; the other three are 
discussed briefly below, . . ^ ' 

In borderline cases the associate's, analysis of fiscal trends and 

_ _ - ^ 

conditions was critical to. the^.iifteiT)retation of net employment effects, 
ThB most difficult borderlim cases tended to be those where it was 
necessary to choose between inxjigi*am malJitenance nfoich is a form of job 
creation in the classification system, for th:ls, study, and the' potential 



organizations for examination are selected from amDng these types ^ The 
results for the .sampled organizations are applied to the total number of 
position^ in the jurisdiction, again by title, to take into account the relative 
* size of the juf^sdiction. While this procedure ..does hot produce res;il4s - 
to which strict conficience intervals can :lbe applied, it. does result in 
es-^TOtes rejpwsentative of the exptilence br the program in these vjtulsdlc- 
tlona* ' , . - . i ' 
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hire category of displacement. If the associate determined on the basis of 
interviews and financial and employment data that the fiscal pressure on a 
j\irisdiction was so severe as of the observation date that it would have • 
had to cut existing service levels (and many cities were in this position), 
then using PSE employees to maintain these services was not at that -point 
injtime displacement. Alternatively, if- the associate determined tjiat -a 
jiirisdiction had used, PSE funds to maintain .services that co_ul(J have been 
provided with other revenue, this was a case of displacement of the potential 
hire variety. • , 

In one large city, for example, 90 percent of the title II and title VI 
sustainment positions were retiained by the city; 6U perbent of these were in 
primary city services such as police, fire, and Citation. For project 
titie VI the city retained, all the positions filled as of ''July 13, 8? 
percent of which wei^ in primary services . In some cases these positions 
represented direct transfers of regular positions to PSE. Such conditions 
create an obvious -suspicion of displacement. But the essential question 
is the fiscal one. How many of these worlcers would have been employed 
l?y- the city were it not for the availability of PSEt Based on an .analysis of the 
fiscal position of the city, it was determined that all of these positions would 
have been unfilled were it not for PSE. Independent experts on the fiscal 
situation of the city were consulted and/ concurred with this analysis. 

The fourth type of data used to identify the net employraent effects 
of was employment trends in the department or organization to which 
RSE participants were assigned. For example, cases were found in wlrtch 
.RSE participants were assigned to specific Jobs in an agency and then 
fliwilar positions that became wcant through attrition were allowed to 



remain tnifilled. This, in essence, transferred the position to ESE. In 
other cases it was de'terndned that ESE was used to displace some part of 
the "nbrmal" growth in employroent, i.e, growth that would have occurred 
In th© a"bsence of the program. 

The last type of data used, to identify employment effects was 
the demand for the service that ESE participan / were providing,. If they 
were performing tasks for which demand w£s rising, this raised the 
possibility of displacement of the potential hire variety even thpi^gh 
outward appearances might suggest a joh, creation impact. For example, 
in one sample city last year's hard winter resulted in the need 
for more street repaii^s, ESE participants were used for this purpose 
under conditions where it was judged "by the associate that they were 
displacing what otherwise would have been increased seasonal employment. 
A similar form of displacement can occtir where federal- or state-mandated 
services are increased. In one case a number of ESE participants were 
'assigned as guards and construction security personnel in penal institutions. 
Since these positions were established to con^iy with a court order, they 
were classified as displacement, potential hire. ' ^ 

To illustrate how Job creation and displacement were interpreted, 
examples are presented below for each eraployraent effect category. 

Examples of Job Creation 
1, New Programs and Services 

A large eastern city assigned ESE positions to a local nonprofit 
arts group to sponsor special ballet programs in the schools . 
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A midwesterri city set up a program to install smolce detectors 
in hoTJsing occupied "by the elderly. 

In a southern city ninety-five PSE partiqipants were assigned 
to the parkway coimnission to landscape the medians of highways 
leading into the city. 

In a large midwestem city five typists were assigned to the 
city clerk and one to each mem'ber of the city council who did not 
have a secretary. 
Program Exmnsion 

In a large eastern city, twenty-five title VI project and twenty- 
five title II and .VI sustainment participants were assigned to a 
pretrial release program. They conducted interviews, collected hack- 
ground information, and arranged for social services. This program 
had, existed before "but was significantly expanded through the 
enrployraent of the ESE workers . \ 

♦ La a midwestem suburban city two additional dispatchers and a. 
lab technician were aissigned to the police' department. 

In a large midwestem city three FSE participants were assigned to 
planning in the city development office, seventeen to the fire 
department as fire inspectors, five to parks and recreation for zoo 
mainteimnce, sixteen to -the water department for pipeline cleaning, 
and eighteen to the sohttation depaiiment for sewer cleaning and repair. 
Special Pro.iects 

In one loiral toim three title H project participants erected 
a fence around the town landfill and planted grass seed; in -another 



part of the dump they slit a pile of tires "the size* of city hall" 
to prevent them" from later rising to the surface. 

In a large eastern city, 126 title VI project positions 
T^re-assigned to rehabiiit -trion of an abandoned city park in a 
' low-income area» City officials indicated that there was no 
possibility that they could have justified this .type and "scale 
of activity in. their regiilar budget . 

A western suburban county assigned twenty-three' participants 

t 

to a project to provide hoiae-inaiirtenance services for senior citizens 
and assigned two others to a inetric education project in the 
cooperative extension service. ' ^ - 

In one city a program was undertaken to employ seventy-two ^ 
artists for a year under ESE. Teams of six artists were assigned 
to neighhoihoods to work with schools, community groups , and 
^ neigJi>oihc)od associatlcMis^^ 

demonstrations, provided instruction, and painted wali muMls. 
Anbtter group was assigned to work with serdot citizens . In 
addition a pool of perforn»rs (^singers, dancers, actora, and 
musicians) was organized tc jresent entertainroht prograne throughout 
the citT. 



i 

i 
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Program Maintenance 

In a large mLdwestem city the functions of the model cities 
agency 'had been cut as funding ran out. These functions were 
restored with KE funds. The associate indicated that these 
functions would have .J>een eliminated in the absence of the 0SE 
program. 

In a sojothem county, five IBE employees performed maintenance 
and equipment work in the garbage collection division of the public 
worte department. These enrployees contributed to the maintenance of 
this service for the county yet would not have been hired without 
the PSE fimds. 

In a rural north-Ksehtral county, three deputy sheriffs were 
hiwd to maintain the services of Ihe county sheriff «a office. The 
coimty nould not have "been able to hire these additional enplpyees 
without toe PSE ftodiiig. 

Eranmles^ of Dtsulaeemeht 

\. Tr«igf?rg 

in a small eastero city vacancies tjiat occurred ixi the regular 
work force were kept open and PSE workers were assigned to fill 
paraUel positions . 

In^.a school district ninety-two ESB participants were enjoyed 
as li'l^ailans, guards , add teachers' ai^es, and the school budget was 
cut in liiese areas . 

In • large nldweateifi cltj;, iaie public irorlcs department reduced 
Ita staff -by ill posltlohiB- (in a*>id^8l;J»*ion, public building, 
^ anglnaej^Uig, arid street naintenance depaitmimts) «ad-added 80 PSE 



Rehires 

In an easteni city a force reduction In a city department 
required the city to lay of f an emjaoyee that it esjiecially granted 
to keep. The employee was laid off for the required humher of 
days and then rehired under the ESE program. 

In a midwestem city ei^it firefighters were laid of f and then 
rehired imder RSE. 
Contract Reduetlopp ' . - . 

In a large eastern city a BSE project was estahlished in the 
police department to tow aimy illegally perked .and abandoned vehicles. 
Uie city had prcTdously contracted out tKLs service. 

5a a 8nia3^tj>lty irtiere a prlTOtely owned "bus company was taken 
over Ijy the city, the city employed two inis irashers imder ESE. Previously 
the bus cpmpany had Tjsed aa outside contractor for this ptupasei 
Rrbential Hlrefl 

- m a large city RSE enjaqyeed were .assipied to the schools to 
help provide afterrrschopl activities and assist teacheiB, Local 
officials indicated that something had to he done to reduce 
tanflons caused ly a recently established busing progrwi. The 
Msoclate determined that at least 30 pejpcent of •toese workens 
1»i4d have be«i hired In the .absence, of the K^ progwim. 

In a lij^ge aldwestena city a inanber of ESE partlcli^ 
M^ipaed to the olty^»8 vwlic^^ llie garage 

opera-Us out of a wvolving fund and charges its costs to the various * 
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ABSORPTION 

The literature on the effects of IBE programs, although vai-dng as to 
the rate of displacenent , is consistent in reporting that the displacement 
rate Increases, over tiina. One w this can occur is for PSE positions 
estahlished as joh creation to cecoine dispLacement positions through what 
tie refer- to-in this study as "ahsorption. '.'^ This is especially likely to 
occur aa economic and fiscal conditions improve, as they did in many of the 
saajple- sites in the six-month period hetween midsummer 1977 and the end of 
the year, ttider these cireumstanaes Jurisdictions were increasingly ahle 
to- fill positions iMch they previously could not have fimded.;- PSE workers 
aasignod in^mid-JvOy to maintain programs that otherwise would have heen 
reduced could "by Decem-ber he hired as regular employees, In some cases 
these workers have "been transferred to unsuhsidized employment . From the 
point of view, of the 'participant this is a desirahle outcome since it 
lepre^-^ts trar^ition to regular government. If, however, these positions 
contlrx^e to T^e funded under PSE,' what was originally Joh creation hecomes ^ 
dleplai^menti In identify absorption, the associates' observations alx)ut 
■ flec^ conditions ai« often crucial. In one small city, seven positions 
at a in.'^cip6l utility were originally identified as PSE Job creation.. 
Hoiieve?, with the expansion of the utility,' 
becotae essential, according to the associate, 

I have-litt;te dOsbt that these' positions would be picked up 
by local f viiding if PSE' funding were withdraiwn. In fact 
tWLs is definitely reflected in. the city recOTds. However, 
as; elected .of ficials and staff have suggested, as long as . 
^se positions are supported under CETA and federal funds 
can be, used:, it would be regarded; as fiscally, irpesim- 
■aible ahd a derelic|i(m? of du-^r to taxpayers to transfer 
- tfe*:^ltlmB 



aau S««-appendlx A, ]?. iSy, 
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Another way aisorption can occiir is- through the creation of^ 
perception of a need, or the development of a constituency for a service 
provided hy ESE workers. . In this "case what originally was job creation 
cones tc be regarded as a "necessaiy" function of the recipient government. 
At this point ths participant may be moved into regular govemnent employ- 
ment. Alternatively, if the position has become essential but the local' 
-government allows it to remain on RSE funding, then at some point the. 
position beqones displacement. This is a case of PSE-created demand. 
In one sas^le jurisdiction, the associate became convinced that*- three 
em^oyees at the civic center hai become, in thfe minds of city officials, 
potential hires: "This was not the case originally, but the work of these 
emja^yees had been-so satisfactory that it appears certain the positions 
will become "regular positions; in the next budget. " Questions - involving 
abeorpticn can be expected to be more numerous in the second round of the 
fleM research. 

AGGpQATE JOB CHEAT ICW AND DISPLACTMENT HATES ' 

At the time of the midsunmer observations for this study, the thirly- 
aeven governments for which data are included in this chapter employed . 
2^,557 ?SE participants . Of these, 5 percent were excluded from the 
analysis because it was not possible for associates to determine whether 



12. Althou^ there are forty-twc; .ftttisdlctions in. the main sample, . 
five fere fexcluded fron. this porticxi of the analysis because of inadeouate 
jm^ii^t^.m^f^iim^oii .the- p^paration of Sil rep^^ Pi^^aequate 
poalttons ^Isp include a atat^ agency not counted separately as a 
gowrnMntal Juris^^^ , : - 
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■Qiey represented Job creation or displacement. In addition, application 
of the sampling procedure resulted in the exclusion of three thousand 
positions in. larger cities. Consequently, most of the tah]£S presented ' 
in this ciiapter are hased on a total of 20,33l^ BSE participants. Of 
these. 5,226 participants, or, approximately one-fourth of the total, 
»ere in title 71 projects. Title II and title 71 sustainment account for 
the remaining 15,108 participants,. 
The Relate onshit) of TSK to Cit v Bgolovment 

In public discussions of ESE, considerahle Interest has focused on 
the program's relative share of local government employees as the^level — 
of KE employ^nt rises. Of ten such reports fail to take into account 
the outstationing and contracting out of participants ,- whi<di"can ~ 
he appreciable under PSE. Outstationing refers to the practice of paying 
people through the personnel, manpower^, or soae other^off ice of a local 
government whi^h receives an allocatic» of ESE positions, hut then- 
assipis the participemt to wcark In^'some other organization^ such as a school^, 
a hospital, a social security office. Contrac other*hMjd, 
refers to cases in. which a Jurisdiction receiving a ESE allocation does hot 
expend some portim of Its ESE funds, hut Instead contracts with another organl- 

______ ^ 

■ zatiOTt to use tJbese funds for IBE posit Biese' positions, as discussed 

In the final section of this chapter, make macro-analysis of the effects of 
iSE very dlf fict^t to do wltt avallahle statistical data, CContractlhg out 
f ound to he anxdi^^ 1^ 

- In considering the laqportance of ESE participants relative to regular 

payrolls, it is xvscessary to oodt from consideration positions *ilch 
. tM.eontrtcted out ot outsUtioned. As of aldrJuly 1977, for large 
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cities in the sample, the ESE participants -directly employed hy city 
governments, taken as a percentage of their I976 municipal lahor force, 
ranged from 3*^ percent to I8.9 percent •"'"^ The unweighted mean, for the \ 
sixteen cities fOT which such data are available is 8 .8 percent • Uiese 
figures are prohahly inflated "because the "base for comparison Is I976 
city employment as reported in the U.S; Census of Governments. 

If police and fire are examined separately on this "basis, in the two 
cases for which ESE employment in July 1977 iiras highest relative to regular 
city en5>loyment for Hiese two functions, it amounted to slightly over 
13 -percent of the city's I976 emplpymeht hase for protective services.' 
Employment Effects "by Employing Organization 

Teble 3-1 shows the allocation of ?SE participants hy title Mid: 
according to the type of organization, in which they were employed. 
Participants employed "by the sample goveioiments are shoim in coltmn A; 
columns B-F show ESE participants employed hy other organizations 
under siibcontracting or outstationing agreements with the sample governments. 
Overall, 70 percent of the positions- shown werfe retained hy the sample 
governments. The share of positions retained was higher for titles II 
and VI stistalmjent (79 percent) -tiian for title 71 projects (59 percent). 

Monprofit organizations acccnmt f or 2U percent of the title VI positions 
and 10 percent of the title TI and VI sustalninent positions, making then 
the largest recipient of RSE positions ouxJide of the sample governments - 
tbeoselves. 

Tahle 3-1 also provides figures for Joh creation and displacement, 
broken do»a title, and type of en5)lpying organization^ Thrs^ l^rtant 



13, The aecond highest percentage was 12,2 percent, so the 18,9 percent 
eife •iwida out ^ coiff^ Hie 1976 1«seliiie data for'nuiiiclpal employees 

r nir- Includes CETA-PSE ^participants , though at a time i*en the program vas 
cKJV^ oj^imtihg at a loiir level for »(Mt cities - 



Table KB Positions Classified as Job Creation and Displacement ty Title and lype of .Employing Organization 



Sample 
governments 
(A) 



Other school 
districts 
(B) 



Other local 
governments 

(c) 



state 
agencies 
(D) 



Federal 
agencl 3 
(E) 



Nonprofit 
organizations Total 
(F) (G) 



1% & VI Sustainment 
Jot creatlOTT 


8,1^58 (76) 


87lt 




631 


(76). 


508 


(93) 


2k 


(96) 


1M3 


(99) 


11,91^ 


(79) 


Displacement 


2,738 {2.k) 


163 


(16) 


199- 


(2U) 


kl 


^) 


1 




18 


(1) 


3,160 


(21) 


Total 


11,196 


1,037 




830 




51*9 




25 ■ 




1,1*71 




15,108 




^ Percent 


(79) 


(7) 


- 


. (5) 




W 




(*) 




(10) 


• 


(100) 




VI Project 
Job creation 

% Displacement 


2,865 (93) 
205 (7) 


278 
99 


(26) 


389 
hi 


(89) 
(11) 


95 
7 


(93) 
(7) 






1,188 
53 


(96) 


li Pic 
til 


(op 


\ Total 


3,P70 


■ 377 




k3$ 




102 






■ 


l,2ltl 




5,226 




\percent 


<59)A 


(7) 




(8) 




(2) 








{2k) 




(100) 




\ 

All Titles 
Joh creation 


11,323 (79) 


1,152 


(81) 


1,020 


(81) 


603 


(93) 


2k 


(96) 


2,6kl . 


(97) 


16,763 


(82) 


Displacement 


2,9'*3 (21) 


262 


(19) 


2lt6 


(19) 


1*8 


(7) 


1 




71 


(3) 


3,571 


(IB) 


Total 


1U,266 


i,iti4 




1,266 




651 




25 . 




2,712 




20,33'* 




Percent 


(70) - 


. (7) 




(6) 




- (3) 




(♦) 




(13) 




(100) 





Sotarce: Field research >data 

Note: Figures In pcw^ntheses are percentages. 

♦Less than 0.5 percent, 
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findings stand out. First, accdtding to these figures* -d^displace- 

»nt fate for PSE^l^rmenf is cCns/derably. lower than that reported iy" 

other researchers. For all titles and fdr~ th6 saiaple' as a whole, 

■ 18 percent of the positions were Ji^g^ Tjy the associates to represent 

displacement tod 82 percent -Job creaticm.' if the results in the jurist * 

dictions where the sampling prq^eduije was used are weighted to reflect. 

•tte. rejAtive size of the .^gram in liese Jurisdictions, the extent, of 

dlsplaceneSt for the sanqple as a ^ole i^i^es to 20 percait. Ihis is 

sttll well below the res\d.ts reported by other researcliers (see above In 

■ lit . - ■ . - 

this chapter) . • ' 

N 

Second, the displacement rate yaries depending da the en5>loying 
opganization.- me rates for sample governments (21 percent!,. sch(x5l ^ * - 
districts, (19 percent), and other local ggyernments (19 percent) 
were slightly highei? than -Uie displacenenVrate for all- emplpyink^^ 
orgMiizations ccnibii^d. The rates for state and 'federal agenkei and for 
hoiiarofit orgaiizationfi^ by ccjntMst, were lower than .the pveraii rate. 
Sane qualifying connents euw'needed^ere. Fpaerai agencies received such 
* saaall n\aia)er of positions (25 put of a total of 20,000) that. -toe extent ' 
or^ob creation and dispiacetaent cannot really be detemdnedi As for 
xmiffoflt pi^Miizatlcms , their low displacement rate undoubtedly reflects 
•Uie fact that many of ' the agencies Involved; cane Into, existrace ^l^ 



* * - # - 

^ iJr* ^:8WBia.e data were, also adjusted in relation to the PSZ program 
over^. Since, ttere Is.-nb hatlaud, -distribution' of ISE posltiohs by t^ Hi 
KSSTJii:. 7!ff*°*'^^i rates, were generated for the govenjments within each 
SSS^^^iS^'*^*'?^^**^* "^^^ couxity, dtty): and 
5S^^*I^^' ^ 19Tr^8 funding allocated to each sponsor type, 
ttt ftlgfrted -dlipltoe^ WBulted is also 20 pe«^^ / 
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their ap{)li cation for PSE -funds. In such cases, all positions (ISE or- . 
otherwise) represent new em^oyment and new expenditures . Also, some 
nonprofit organizations use ESE funds to monetize existing volunteer work. 
We do not classify this as. displacement . . , ^ 

A third Important, finding is that the displacement rate was sub- 
stantially higher for ti,tle II and^ VI sustainment. positions .(21 percent) 
than for title VI projedt positions (8' perceiliO.-; These figure^ ^also 
vary depending on the' employing orgaaizatibn ^nvolved . Nonprofit 
organizations had the lowest rate- of dispOAcement ipa.bbth categories, ' ^ 

suBtalnaent and project. ' / . a • \ 

' ^jUMng- positions re-teined by .,.the sac^^ 

quarter of the sustainment positions were Judged to be displacement 
as opposed to only 7 P?srcent of the project positions. The figures for 
other local goverEioents were similar to those f or saiple governments. 
Ifflong positions filled by school districts, on the oiiier han^,* the - 
. displacement rate' was higher for project than^ for sustaflnment positions . ^ 

jWovment f lffeflta' WTytv> .Tnrigdictlon ^ ■ 

Taole 3-2 gives a breakdown of Joh creation and displacement "by type 
of Jurisdiction for the sample Jurisdictions and six of the larger sub- 
contracting governments, or "aubgoveniments" sifudled'; as well as all of the 
state, agencies for which data are available. Since^our concern here Is 
irtth dlfferences^tween types of Jurisdictions,, only -tiie positions retained 
Uy -Uw sample ^ovenaients and subgoyernnents are Included In the analysis. 
The goveiwnents md suhgbveimients are groaip^ 1^ the foUqwing categories; 
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jjarge .cities^ including central cities over 250,000 in population 

Suburban , including smaller cities (the largest heing a suhur-^ 
han 'City of 111^000) and suburban counties 

- Rural , incluc "iral tovms (with a population of less than 
50,000) and c6^- 3 outside S^BAs 

State agencies ' " ; 

' For title IT a^'^ VT sustainment RSE, one-fourth .of the positions in 
-large cities were categorized as displacement. We divided these Jurisdictions 
iuto distressed and other o.ities, but found virtually no difference between 
the -two groups. Stiburban jurisdictions had the highest level of displace- 

ment— 29 percent. Displacen^nt was lower aioong positions assigned to state 

* - ^ ' , '_ 

agencies. (I7 percent) and was almost nonexistent in rural jurisdictions. 




For liitle TL project employment, the extent of displacement was 

generally lower. For the ilarge cities' displacement amounted to 7 percent— 

10 percent in the distressed liarge cities and, if percent in the; other large 

cities i Displacement was 6 pei'cent of 'the project employment in the 

# \ ' ^ . ^ - - ^ 

suburbai\ juri'sdictions^:and 5.'^)ercent in state agencies . There was no 

di^splacement in project VI, employment in- the f ural- areas . However, the 

number of positions involved was veiy small for two reasons. In some 

cases tHe overlying sponsor allocated only sustainment positions to rural 

counig^ governments* inrbthei* cases the rural county govjemments had 



15. For a-dis;cussiorivOf the urban^ conditions index used to rate urban 
distress, see.Paui 'R. Doramel et al . , Decentraiigiiig Commux it^y Development. 
(Washingj^n, D.C.: the Brooking? Institution/ 1978), appendix 2. For this 
analysts/^a\ cutr^^^ ^ 



Table 3-2, RSE Positions Classified as Job^Creation and Displacement by Type of Jurisdiction and Title for 
Sanqple Governments, Six Svibcontracting. Goveminents, and State Agencies 



Suburban 

Rural 

State 



Title II ,'and VI 
sustairijnent 



Title VI project 



Job 
creation 



Displace- 
raent 

/ 



Total 



Job ' Displace- 
creation ment Total 



Laigpcity 7,553 (75) 2,k^ (25) 1Q,0U3 



620 (71) 
3h9 C98 ) 
572, (83) 



25h (29) 
7 (2) 
;126 <17) 



87U 
356 
692 



2,k66 (93) 195 (7)- 2,661 

U58 (<^) 29, (6) m 

37 (106) 0 37 

11+2 (95) 7 (5) lh9 



Total 



Job 
creation 



Displace- 
ment 



1,078 (79) 
386 -(98) 
7lh (05) 



Total 



10,019 (79) 2,685(21) 12,70lt 



283 (21) 1,361 
7 (2) 393 
127 (15) 8Ul 



Source: Field research data. 

Note: Figures iii, parentheses are percentages. 



project positions but subcontracted most of them to* other organizations, 

which means that the positions are not included in this section of the analysis. 

TYPES OF JOB CREATION AND DISPIACEMENT 

In this section the PSE positions in the sample governments and the 
employing organizations within those jurisdictions are classified using 
the categories of joh creation and displacement described earlier in the 
chapter. We deal first with sustainment and*then with project positions* 
Title- II and VI Sustainment Positions 

Table 3-3 presents data for 15,108 title II and VI. sustainment posi- 
tions • Of these positions approximately if, 000 or 26 percent were ^sub- 
contracted or outstationed to school districts, other local "governments, 
atate and federal agencies located wlthiti the sample jurisdiction, and 
nonprofit organizations* The largest categoiy, nonprofit agencies, 
received 10 percent of the suatainment positions. 

' Of the positions^ retained lfy,ihe sample government , half of 
those classified as job creation were categorized as program maintenance . 
This representis percent -of ail sustainment positions for the 

aam]^e governments. As will becpme clearer in the analysis of fiscal 
conditions which follows, the classification of positions as program 

inalntenance—that is, provision of services which in the Judgment of the 

associates would otherwise liave been cut--is an important reason why the 

findings presented here differ from those of other studies. 



itCble 3-3«. ESE Positions Classified by lype of Job Cwation or DispXacement, Title U and VI Sustainment ESE. 



Sanrple School, Other local State Federal Nonprofit 

governments' districts governments agencies agencies organizations Total 



'Nen prograins 
'^Expansion 
Special projects 


1,060 
2,Tl6 
86 


(9) 
C25) 
(1) 


92- 


(10) 

m) 


26 

' m 


(3) 
-(6) 


25 
218 

6" 


(5) 
ihO) 

(1) 


2 


(8) 


136 

606 

' 38 


(9) 
ikl) 
(3) 


1,339 (9) 

1^,1*35 (29) 
2lf7 (2) 


Program 
maintenance 




% 


329 


(32) 


108 


(13) 


'259 




22 


(88) 


673 


m 


5,927 (39) 


Total job 
creation 




(76) 


871^ 


(8lf) 


631 


(76) 


508 


(93) 


2k 


' I 
(96) 

\ 
\ 
I 


1,^*53 . 


(99) 


11,9^*8 (79) 


Transfers 
Rehires 

Potential hires 


1,256 
17 


' (n) 
(*) 

(8) 


95 
68 


(9) 
(7) 


21 
177 


(3) 

(21) 


3 
2 
.28 


(1) 
(*) 
(5) 


■ 1 




3 
3 
12 


(*) 
\*) 
(1) 


1,378 (9) 
23 (*) 
l,2Zh (8) 


Contract 
reduction 

Other , 


109 

' k07 


(1) 
W 


— 




1 


(*) 


8 






\ 






110' (1) 
U15 (3) 


Total 
displacement 


2,738' 




• 163 


(16) 


199 






(7) 


1 




18 


(1) 


3,160 (21) 


Total' positions 


11,196 




1,037 




830 




5h9 




25 




1,1*71 




15,108 (100) 



Source: Field research data. 

Note : Figures In parentheses are percentages. 

♦Less than 0.5 percent ♦ 



Title VT Pro.lect Pogit-tnna 

As of the observation date there were approximately five thousand 
title VI project positions in the sample jurisdictions. In table 3-k 
these are broken down by employing organization and -categories of job 
creation and displacement. Although the regulations governing title VI 
project employment stipulate that a substantial portion (one-third) of 
these positions should be allocated to nonprofit agencies, only about 
a quarter of the project xwsitiona reported in table 3-k were 
assigned to nramrof it agencies . A total of kl percent of all title VI 
project positions were subcontracted or outstationed to other organizations 
(Including nonprofit organizations) located within the sample govemmehts. 
The percentage varies considerably by jurisdiction; some units chose to 
fill all title VI project positions themselves, while others allocated all 
or most of these positions to other organizations. 

Perhaps because of the project requirements, or the relative newness 
of the program, the extent of displacement was considerably lower for 
title VI projects. Only 7 percent of the positions within the sample 
govemm nts ^d 8 percent of all the title VI project positions were- 
judge! to represent displacement. Displacement for title VI project PSE 
was most likely to occur in independent school districts for whidi 
26 percent of the positions were judged to be displacement, predominantly 
In the form of potential hires . 
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Table 3-lf-. KE Positions Classified by Type of Job Creation or Displacement, Title VI Project RSE 





Sample 
goverrpents 


School 
districts 


dJier local 
goveminents 


State 
agencies 


Federal 
agencies 


Nonprofit 
organizlctioiis 


Total 


Mew programs 


' 110 


w 


Ik 


' ' 


79 (13) 


1 


(1) 




191 


(15) 


395 


(8) 


Expansion 


1.326 




66 


(IS) 


75 (17) 


30 


(2Q). 




381* 


(31) 


1,881 


(36) 


Special projects 


1,195 


(39) 


170 




227 (52) 


61 


(60) 




539 


(1*3) 


2,1^ 


(1*2) 


Program 
maintenance 




(8) 


28 


(7) 


8 (2) 




(3) 




- 


(6) 


3k7 


(7) 


. . ^ _ _ 

Total job 
creation 


2,865 


(93)- 


278 


XT'*) 


389 (89) 


95 


(93) 


- 


1,188 


(96) 


f,0l5 


(92) 


Transfers 


19 


(1) 


7 


(2) 


- 

2 (*) 


1 


(1) 








29 


(1) 


Rehires 










2 (*) 








1 


(*) 


3 


(*) 


Potential hires 




(5) 


79 


(21) 


h3 . (10) 


6 


(6) 




52 




322 


(6) 


Contract 
reduction 


2h 


(1) 


13 


(3) 










— 




hi 


(1) 


Other 


in 




















10 


(*) 


Total 
displacement 


205 


(7) 


99 


(26) 


(11) 


■ 7 


(7) 




53 


(»*) 


Ifll 


(8) 


Total positions 


3,070 




377 




1.36 


ip2 




0 


l,2lfl 




5,226 





Source: Field research data« 

Note: Figures in parentheses* are percentages* 

♦Less than 0*5 percent* " 
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Among the types of job creation, special projects (as defined for 
this study) and program expansion accoxmt for roost (80 percent) of the^ 
impact of title -VI projects. Desptte- the fact that all title VI project 
positions are required to. he used for what the law "defines as a project, 
these positions ^re almost equally divided between what is defined more 

4 

precisely fqr this study as a "special project" and the expansion of . 
existing activities . 

Both Titles ' , 

' -^For ease of comparison, table 3-5 shows the distribution of total 
positions for title II and VI stistalnroent and title VI project ESE, and 
the combined distribution fqr both titles for the sample- as a whole. (Sus- 
tafnroent employment accounts for 7k percent of all of the positions in 
table 3-5, although this dis-bribution can be expected xb change in the 
second roimd when employment in title VI projects should be higher.) ' . 

The major difference between sustainment and project R5E is in the 
special projects and program maintenance categories . For the project 
portion of title VI, 1*6 percent of Hie positions classified as job creation 
are in special projects; however, only 2 percent of the title II and VI 
sustainioent positions are"^ classified In this category. Half of the 
title II and VI sustainment Job creation positions are- class if led as 
program maintenance compared to 7 percent of the title VI project positions. 
These, differences undoubtedly 'reflect the stronger project orientation and 
-tos hl^er level of involvement of nonprofit agencies under jthe stimulus* 
portion of the title VI program. 
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TStole 3-5. ESE Positions Classified by Tyve of Job Creation or 

.Displacement, All Titles^ 

( 



4 


Title 
VI project 
total 


Title II & VI 
sustainment 
total 


• 

Total for 
all titles 


New inrograms 


395 


(8) 


1,339 


(9) 


1,73'* (9) 


Expansion. 


1,881 


(36) 


k,k35 


(29) 


6,316 (31) 


Special projects 


2,192 


(1*2) 


2k7 


(2) 


2,1*39 (12) 


xTpgrcmi 
salntenance 


3^7 


(7) 


5,927 


(39) 


6,271* (31) 


— - -- 

Total Job 
- .creation 




(92) 


11,91*8 


(79) 


16,763 (82) 


Transfers 


29 


(1) 


1,378 


\9) 


1,1*07 (7) 


Rehires 


3. 


.(*) 


23 


(*) . 


26 (*) 


Potential hires 


322 


(6) . 


. 1,231* 


(8) . 


1,556 (8) 


Contract 
reductloiL 


■ hi 


(1) 


110 


(1) 


15T jl) 


Other 


10 


M 


kl3 


(3) 


1*25 (2) 


Total dis- ■ 
placeinent " 




(8) 


3,160 


(21) 


'3,571 (18) 


Total positions 


5,266 


(26) 


- - y - ' 

15,108 




26,331* (100) 



Source ; Field research data . 

---"""» _ - - ^ _ _ _ 

o 

Note: Figures /In parentheses are percentages. 
♦Less than 0 * 5 percent • 
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CORREIATES OF DISPIACEMENT . 

1 ' ' . 

In this jopeliminary report, several variables are discussed as 

correlates of displacement. The first section— on fiscal pressure- 
is especially iinportant for the analysis in this chapter. 

! ' 

De^gree of Fiscal Pressure - 

Tahle 3-6 indicates the extent of joh creation and displacement hy^ 
the degree of fiscal j^ssure of the -sample jurisdictions, as rated by 
^ the associates.^ Fori this part of'^the analysis sixteen subgovemments' 
helcm the level of thel sample Jurisdictions were included since information 
was available on the dfegree; pf fiscal pressure. Job creation, and displace- 
mnt for these Jurisdictions . Only positions retained by iiie sample 
government or subgoverrmiBnt for emplp^neht within those governments -are » 
included in ttiis section. - " ' 

For sustainment VS^^^^^i^ to be highest in those 

Jurisdictions with; little or no fiscal pressure (3^^ percent) and lowest for 
tfaoee with extreme fiscal pressure (15 percent)^. In governments with 
nodewlte fiscal pressure,^27 percent of the IBE positions^ were classified 
as displacement. 

The most important ij^int in regard to this section of the analysis 
has to do with the' Job creation category of jxrogram maintenance, i.e., cases 
where E5E employees were; used to avoid service reductions that^ in the "assess- 
aent of the associate would otherwise have been n»de:. For siistainroent ES£, 
as the degree of fiscal pressure tocreases the category of propram maintenance 
grows: from 2er6 to Jurisdictions with no fiscal pressure tp 65 percent in Juris 
dictions facing extreme fiscal pressure. This is accianpaiiied by a decline in the 

- - - - - - * ^ 

As. ;S«ie tiie analysjte fom, appeidix B, page 206, for Infomation oo 
how uofl l^" fiscal coodltlm. 



: Ittble 3-6. BSE Positlcms Classified as Job Creatlbn and Ijisplacement^y Degree of Fiscal Pressure^ 
f 5uiple^ and Selected Subgovemmaits - 

Degree Of fiscal pressure * r^- 

•\Relative3y 

^ ' • None little Moderate Extreme^ Total 



-Title TI and VT, 
: sustalnineht 



I ' J<5b cjpeation * 


182 


(66) 


97'* (66) 


-4,255 


(73) 


4,062 


(85). 


9,473 


06) 


^ Expansion 


178 


f65): 


753 (51) 


'1,9^ 


(33) 


-643 


(13)- 


3,5?0 


(.28)^ 


; J Program maintenance 


0 




(^) 


l,l<66 


(25) 


3,101 


(65) ■ 


4,681 


(38) 


^ DisplAcement 


92 


m 


.508,(3»*) 


1,612 


(27) 


7io 


(15) 


2,922 


(24) 


Total positions 


27k 


1* 


l,'l+82 


5;,867 




4,772 




^2,395 




'Title VI OTo.iect 






t 














Job creation 


212 


(96) 


' 697(93) 


l,6l»6 


(?6,) . 


- 531 


(81) 


3,086 


(•93) 


Expansion 


hi' 


(22) 


li87.(63) 


637 


(38) 


, 199 


(30) 


1,370- 


(41) 


Program maintenance 


■ 0- 




7 (1^ ' 


74 


'(4) 


178 


(27) 


259 


. (8) 


1 Displacement 


k 




75 (10) 


32 


(2) 


122- 


(19) 


233 


(7) 


; Total positions 


216 




772 


1,678 


0 


653 




3,319 




^lil titles 




















: Job creation 


39^ 


(80), 


1,671 (7'*) ■ 


/,90i 


(78)- 


4,593 


(85). 


12/559 


■ (80) 


Expansion 


225 


m 


l,2lf0 (-55) 


2,583 


(34.) 


^2 


(1^) 


4,890 


(31) 


Program najjitenance 


0 




'121 (5). 


1,540 


(20) 


3,279r 


(60)- 


4,9»tO 


(31) 


1 Wspiacement 


96" 


(20) 


583 (26) 


1,648 


(22) 


832 


(45) 


3,155 


.(20) 


Total positions 


490 




2,254 






5>25 


« 


i5,7itf\ 

- # ^ \ _ 





36urce: Field research data> 

:Ndt«:: Figures in ^parentheses fo^ percenta^^ 



share of positions classified- as expansion of existing programs, from 
65 percent for thosd jxirisaictions mth no fiscal pressure, to I3 percent 
for those with extreme, fiscal pressure i ihe same relationship between 
program maintenance and fiscal pr-essure occurs in project ESE but to a 
lesser extent. It should be noted that decisions about the staff ing/^^v 
levels of tiie recipient governments: In^ m^ were made in almost all 

cases (depending on, the budget year used) at or near the trough of the 
1975-76 recession, Sustainment pMitions^categorized as program mainten- 
ance ".in Jwisdictions imdsr extrej^ fiscal pressure are heavily concentrajted 
In distressed large cities. Of -ttie U,6a. positions classified as prograSi 
maintenance, 85 pei^cent are in four large distressed cities . T^en 
i^gether JiiilsdictiCM classified as facing extreme or moderate fiscal 
pressxu^'- account for 96 percent of the positions in the program 
mfltintenance category, ' ^ * . 

A nimber of associates stressed the fiscal problems of ttielr Jurisdic- 
tiona iu describing the ^program maintenance effects" of ESE. ^or one, 
distressed city,Jthe associate ;said, '^These jobs would not have been filled 
had it not been for CETA;. , ♦ . Fedei^l funds have in essence* enabled the 
city to maintain essential city services through a period of depression." 
'In a sindlar case, the. associate concliided i;hat ESE enatl^d -Uie city to 
"aalntaln services at a higher ^.^vel than' it -would have In its absence and 
tp instffe the survival of some agencies that might have been 'dropped alto- 
gether." itoother associate noted that "the ESE program Is viewed by the city 
-goveiMiieiit as a device for maintaining services; the availability of BSE- 
funds is lnqporiant for minimizing an bttierwlse^^s^^^ reduction In 



■ . ■ • ■>*■' 

public services." For a similarly hard-pressed city with a declining 
econony-, the associate reported that "layoffs would have "been unavoidable 
iiere it not for the periodic infusions of federal mnpower funds ." For 
one of the distressed rural jurisdictions in the sample^ the associate 
reported that "CETA funds were used to provide manpower to maintain several 
in^rtant counly functions." 

, A .critical question for the second round of the field research is 

irhftther with, improved economic conditions these program maintenance positions 

17 

will he classified hy the associates as ahsorhed. ' To the extent this occurs, 
the displacement rate will rise for the second round, unless of course these 
effects are swamped "by others — for example, the increase ^iYi project positions 
sponsored by, nonprofit orgardzations . (Nonprofi^^organizations, as indicated 
earlier, were found in the first round to have relative]^ little displacement.) 
06.fective3 of the Program 

TXble StT presents overall displacement rates ^hy title for the 
sample governments according to the alsoclates* reports as to what 
local off icials perceived to he ihe principal pbjective(s) of the ' 
R5E /program. These were coded as follows: provision of regular ^ 
govemnent services, transition to unsubsidized employment, selection of 
the most qualified workers, and emphasis oh hiring the economically' 
disadvantaged. Among the other responses received were* asing 
skill levels, staying within the DOL guidelines, and selc uir new 



17, See the discussion of absorption in the heginning of this 
clM^r, pp". 29-30. ^ ■ . - 
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] Tabte 3-7. Positions jClassified as Job Creation and Displacement by' local Objectives of the PSE 



PrQgram> Sample Governments Only 



/ 



Objectives 



^ Job 
creation 



Displacement 



7 - 

To4al 



.Number of 
Jurisdictions 



-Title II and 

VI sustainment I 

Transition ' ' 

Emiiiasi& on the 
" economically disadvantaged 

Hiring the most i 

qualified employees 
\A ~ I 
Regular government 

sftrvices 

Other 

, 'I 
Title VI project 

Transition j 

Emjhasis on the I 

economically di&adv^taged 

* ] 
Regular government 

services j 
Other 



l,lk9 (61) 

1,516 (70) 

181 (70) 

2,678 (69) 

6,51^ (76) / 

2k0 (63) 

1,032 (89) 

U06 (77) \ 

1,137 (90) 



/ 



727 (39) 
652 , (30) 
79 (30) 

1,205 

2,05^ (2U) 



139 (37) 

89 (110 / 

122 (23) 

729 (10) 



T 

f 

I 

1,876 
2,168 
260 
3,883 

8,58U 

379 
1,159 

528 
1,266 



A 



10 

10 

1* 

15 
20 

9 
11 

8 
16 



Source: F^eld research data. 



1 \ 
pMpte: Figures in parentheses are percentages, ; 
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employees. One jurisdiction was said to stress "make work" as a major 
PSE oTjjective. 

The analysis form in this case allowed- for multiple responses. 

Conaequentiy a single jurisdiction can he included under more than one 

^ ' 18 
category. 



18. The ohjectives ^rere ^o coded separately for title II and ^ 
title YI sustainraent. Theref-;re, a further multiple response occurs ' 
if the jurisdiction indicated different objectives^ for these two titles, 
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The differences between the restilts for sustainment and for project PSE ^ - 
are. partictilarly interesting. The objective most often mentioned for 
the sustaininent prof am' was the provision of regular government services; 
this was followed' by transition and hiring the economically disadvantaged. 
For project PSE, hiring the economically disadvantaged received the highest 
number of responses, followed by transition. [Provision of regular govern- 
mnt services was mentioned' for only eight governments for project ESE. 

The highest level of displacement for both sustaininent and project 
ESE was found for Jurisdictions that emphasized traiisition. T!hB lowest 
.displacement rate was recorded for ilipse that emphasized hiring the 
economically disadvantaged, especially for title VI projects. 

These results reflect rtwo facets of the ESE program. The first is 
that local govemioents generally take a different yiew of iiie project 
portion of ESE than they do of the sustainment component. Projects are 
more cconmly viewed as providing en^lcyinent for- the economically 
disadvantaged while sustaimnent ESE tends to be regarded -^as basically 
for the' provision of goveriiaDental services. 

A secorwJ important point shown in table 3-7--and discussed 
at the February 1 research conference — relates to the competition between 
the objectives of transition and Job creation. To many local Jurisdictions 
lapMisition to unsubsidized en5>lQ^ the Jurisdiction's 

regular wooi force; PSE funds ai-e used either to train par^ticipants f or 
eventual vacancies and new _ positions or m a device for- creating a pool of 
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•screened applicants from ifhich new employees can "be selected. In both 
cases such positions are quite likely to -he classified as 'displacement, 
thxis imdermining the joh creation aim of BSE. 
^nmctional Activities 

- Data on the functional areas of the activities of PSE participants 
were collected hy the field associates "both, "by title and, where possible, 
according to the classification of positions as job creation ana displace- 
ment. (A detailed discussion of the -functional actiyiti-!S of PSE participant 
is presented in chapter 5.) The activities data were con^jined into four 
n»in categories: primry services (which includes administration, 
protective services, public works, and utilities and sanitation); 
social and cultural services (which Includes social se'rvices, health, 
culture and the arts); parks and recreation; and education. 'It was 
hypothesized that displacement would be mOTe' prevalent in the primaiy ^ 
services and that job creation would ^e more concentrated to social and 
cultural services and parks and recreation. The hypothesis holds up for 
title II and VI sustainment; the displacement rate in primary services 
was 17 percent compared to 7 percent for social and cultural services^ and 
13 percent for parks and i^creation in the sample .govemmehts . For 
all of , the sustainment positions, l8 percent of those in primary services. 
If percent in social and cultural services, and 15 percent in parks and 
recreation were judged to represent displacement. Fot project eii5)loy- ^ 
.ment the hypothesis breaks down and displacement is- higher in social 
and cultural services and jparks and recreation than "in primary services . 
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ChftraGterlstics of PartlclTsants ' 

fiiformatipn on characteristics was collected to the extent possible 
for participants filling positions classified as Jot creation and 
displacement « In imny cases ^ part of a group of pai'tici'pants was 
claflslfied as displacement and it was not possible to assign the 
characteristics of specific participants to Joh creation or dlsplaceiaent 
categories. Thus the data in tahle 3^ represent a smaller number of 
Jai^^ants {Q,29^) -than the functional area data. 

The distribution of the characteristics of participants classified 
aS; displacement is especially interesting..^ It is widely assumed—and 
this was the workijig hypothesis—that, to the extent displacement occinred, 
it' would result in •*creaming^ the participant pool, that is, selecting 
people more like the regular work force of local goveriimehta. ■ This^ does 
not appear to be the case . For sustaiiunent ESE,. there is not much 
difference between the chiu^cteristics of those classified as Job iireation 
ai^ displacement, although there are somewhat ^maHer" proportion * 
minorities and younger perscxis in disp'"Acement positions. The displace- 
ment category has slightly higher popoportiOTs g€ AFDC recipients , 
economically disadvantaged peracns, and menbers of households below the 
lower-living standard'—aU of which goes against the creaming hypothesis . 

For title VI projects, again the surprisi^ Is not the de- 
gree of difference but the degree of similari-ty between participants In 
dls^iacerent aiad Job creation positions. The percentage of characteris- 
tics are aliDOst exactly the same jf or nles, and persons of less 
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Table 3-8- Characteristics of E5E Participants in. Job Creation and 
Displacement Positions, by Title (in Percentages) 



^aacDle gn vernments only 

Job Displace- 
Creation ment 



All eniplpying 
organizations 



Job 
Creation 



Displace- 
losnt 



Title II and 
siistainnsent 

Ifele^ 
Minorily 

Under 22 years of age 

liBss than 12"years 
of education 

Ifoemplpyed more than 
' 15 weeks 

TIx»nplpyed 15 days but , 
le^s than 15 weeks 

AFDC . 

Below 70 percent cf 
Idwer livijag stand<?rd 

Economically disadvantaged 

Nunber of participants 



62 


63 - . 


60 ■ 


62 


76 


59 


7^ 


56 


■17 


Ih 




Ik 


18 


16 


18 


15 


51 


57 


U$ 


57 




33 


41 




7 


n 


3 


U 


2k 


35 


28 


3^ 


k5 


53 




53 




■ G38 


' 5.729 


900 



5k 

Table 3-8. (continued) 





Sample TOveimments only 


All employing 
oreanizatlons 


• 


,Job 
creation 


Displace- 
ment 


Job 
creation 


Displace- 
ment 


Title VT T>ro-iect 










Male 


75 




72 


66 


MLnorlty 


78 


80 


69 


71 


Under 22 years of age 


23 


11 , 


^22 


13 


Less tl^n 12 years 
of education 


31 


28 


28 


22 


Unemployed more 
than 15 ireelcs 


92 


T7 


91 


82 


AFDC 


-16 . 


Ik 


26 


16 


Economically disadvantaged 92 


79 


90 


87 


Nuntoer of participants 


1,926 - 


133 


2,566 


313 



Source: Field research data. 



Note: . In some cases the percentage of participants possessing a given 
characteristic is calculated on a small nuiaber of participants di« to 
mlsaiiig data on that item. 
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than a twelfth grade eSucation. There is a slightly smaller proportion 

of AHX; fami^ members in displacement positiois, although the relation- 

' .19 
ship is the reverse for ecoricmically disadvantaged participants. 

The essential point is that the widely held view "tiiat the ESE 
program. is tised to hire iBorkers who rould otherwise he hired as 
regular employees—white, middle-class persons— finds little support in 
data obtained so far. Persons in displacement positions tend to -he 
very similar to those in job creation positions and to reflect the 
social targeting objectives of the law, 
Ottct^patioBis of Participants 

Related to the above expectation that persons with characteristics 
similar to the regular worlc force would be found in displacement positig^ 
is the similar proposition that> higher skilled persons would he found ^. 
more extensively in displacement positicxis. We found little evidence 
of a tendency for displacement to he concentrated in more highly skilled 
positions. In fact, a£» shown in table 3-9, the opposite is true for 
professional and technical trorkers in stistainment positioiis retained by 
the sainple govemmerits. It iras noted abDve that, to the extent displacement 
occiirs, the impact of ESE rai^t he similar to revenue shailng for 
affirmative action. However, if displacement is concentrated Iji loirer-level 

19. This is a conBDon pattern In other parts of the analysis, i.e., 
the hl^er the Incidence of disadvantage, the lower ttie numher of AFIXJ 
family mambers. ; 

20, The law allows for the supplementation of FSE salaries above 
^10,000 (see chapter 5). * , . 



* > 

"Wble 3-9, Percentage Breakdown of Job Crealiion-and Displacement . 
Positions, Title II amd VI Sustainment, by Occupation, Sample 
Goremments Only 


~ /m ^4 

uocupauiozi % 


. Job creation 


Displacement 


Ifanagerlal 


2 


. 1 


Frofesslozml 


20 


7 


Technical 


0 ' 8 


k 


Clerical 


18 


23 


^ C»ft 


3 


2 . • . ^ 


Ope^tire 


8 


5 - : 


Uborej? 


28 


20 ' . 


Service 


ih 


38 • 


r ^ Total 


101 


100 ' . . 7^ 


Hwnber of pp£/itlqxis 


1 ■ ■ 

^,757 


1,139^ ^ 


, Source: Field research 

z \ ♦ ' - - - - 

I _ ' ^ 


data. 


": 


: 




' ' ? 


i - " ^ 
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occupations, hhe effect on the compositioa of local government employment 
irould be reduced; these are positions into which individuals with 

characteristics sindlar to those of ESE participants might^^ave tteen hired 

• ■ 1 . 

anyway. ^ . 
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CONCLUDING CCMMENTS 

The level of displacement found in this 'studjf, lising. the analytical 

framework described at the beginning of the'^chapter, was lower than 

expected, based on previous studies. One possible reason for the ^% 

difference between the results presented here and those of earlier studies 

-is that, with the exception of the most recent effort by. George Johnson 

and James Tomolaj; those studies were done for the PEP program. It has 

been suggested .by MLchael Wiseman that, given the economic conditions 

.under Trtiich CETA-ISE was implemented,. 'and with ttie Increased attention 

paid to the maintenance^f effort provisions, the extent of displacemMit 

under •CETA-PSE would be lower than displacement under EEP.^"'- In addition, 

the 1976^ame^dments introduced the "project" concept and tx^tened 

eligibility requirements. 
\ j . ' • 

\ AFurther differences between the results found here and those of other 
^studies— that is, differences in addition to those that may be caused by 
IttogramiiMtlc and administrative changes—relate to the definitions used, 
Ifa particular that of jjrogram naintenance.. Associates determined that 
31 percent of the positions studied (85 percait of which were In four 
distressed large cities)' would not have been filled in, the absence of 
ESE. fimdi'.gi As noted in the discussion of this, employment effects 
category, we will be interested in irtiether some of these positions are. 



21. Michael Wisenan, "Public Empldyraent as Fiscal Itollcy." BrooMnr/g 
Papers on Economic Activity. No. 1 (1976) , p. 91. ' T/-" 
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classified as ateorption and dlsplacfement in the second rotmd of the field 
research. Such a reclassification wovdd occur in cases in which associates 
determined that by r)eceinbera977-<tiie fiscal' position of the Jurisdiction / 
had improved -to the point -where the\ positions involved would have "been / 
funded in the absence of ESE. Increases in displacement coiild he . / 
offset by other factors, such as the increasing role of nonprofit / 
organizations under ESE.^ -In any even^, the program maintenance category 
of job creation is potentially more fluid than the others used in the 
analysis. This suggests that, in comparisons of ■'/arious research findings 
on ESE employment, a three-part framework should be used for the findings ■ 
In this study: new services and activities (5I percent)-^ program 
iffilntenance (31 percent)., and job .displacement ^(l8 percentX. , ^ 

There are othar ^ays. ^n which the use of a methodology jdif ferent 
from that adopted for this study would produce different, results.* 
1. Studies using aggregate data generally are uhahle to 
* * account for positions that are subcontracted toj federal 

agencies and nonprofit organizations and are u^ed for 

22 " ^ 
Joh creation purposes;^. The funding for these positions 

tends to appear in tne budgets of the jurisdictions 

^ . - j : 

receiving the ESE allocations involved, but the posi- 
tlpns themselves are not reflected in their employment 
level. Based on the findings of the first round of 
wml-toring, ad just to dther studies to; take this 



22. The 197i Johnson and Tomola fer^ *e ,PEP program ^J^f ^ .^^^i^r 
exdu^d education from^ggverriment empfiy^n^t and ih^ made an adjustment of 
FSE data to reflect sttbcontractpig •to'-fechotjl districts . 



• factor into accoimt could reduce the displacement rate 

observed by as. much as 10 percent • 
^ ' 2. Chapter h indicates that for all the jurisdictions under 
stu^ U percent of the monthly funding was unobligated 

at the time of the field , observations. This could be \ 

/ ■ , 

included in aggregate data as additional, funding to local 
I govemments that was not spent for emjioyment and therefore 

could be interinreted as displacement. f 
While it is not possible in this first report to comgpare the finding! 
from the various studies on a specific basis, it is clear that the 
decisions made in developing different methodologies can considerably 
alter the resixlts q'teerved, 



Xi.C'- .... 
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' Chapter 4 

, FISCAL EFFECTS 

i ' 

This chapter introduces another dimension of the ii!5)act of the PSE 
program—its effects on the finances of the recipient governments. As 
in the case of the analysis of employment effects, a framework was 
developed with the cooperation of the associates and Incorporated in the 
analysis form for the first- round of field observations. 

The fiscal, analysis in this chapter is an adjiinct to the employment 
effects analysis, It^ considers the fiscal effects of the federal- PSE 
dollars ..associated with the positions classified as job creation and 
displacement./' Where displacement occurred, associates were asked to assess 
-th*^ substitution iinpact in terms of the eqirtvalenj state and local resources re 
leased for other purposes. No attempt was made to analyze the program's fiscal 
Impact in relation to funds used by recipient governments to 'S\?)plement 
the salaries of PSE participants or to pm'oli^^e materials and supplies for 
PSE projects^. (Federal PSE funds cannot be used to pay salaries above 
$10^000 per eumm^^ 

Ih^ the same vein, this analysis of fisc^i effects does not take into 
account differences In* product ivity between PSE activities and^ regular 
government programs.. If jPSE eiij)lpyees^are iess productive than the persons 
who p^erwlse would have been hired in cases-whe^e displacement occurs, 
tills wouli free 3:ess money in the budget of the recipient government 
than is assumed in tMs analysis. Cto tl^e other hand, if :PSE workers 
receive a- lower wage (presumably still the "prevailing" i^ate, but for a 
lower skili level classificati inorei or Just as, productive * 
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as higher-paid regular employees, the opposite; effect would occur; PS2 
fiscal relief would be greater -from the poin* of v5.ew of the local budget 
than the federal dollars contributed. This may, ..in fact, he the case. 
When associates were asked for their overall judgment of the productivity 
of PSE workers compared to regular enroloyees', jthe results, on the whole, 
were ^sitive. Although associates tended to resist making summary 
statements on productivity, most reported that PSE participants were 
.engaged in the se^se activities as regular workers. Six associates 

I qualified ttieir r^ponse, by saying that PSE -participants tended "to be in 
lower pr^rity jobs. In four cases, ^associites judged PSE participant's 
to be more productive than regular workers, 'and in: three casesi-pa^lcipants 

■ were said ,to be more prodijctive in title II and VI positions- but. not in 

; title VI projects. It is possible that this situation, will change, as the' 

, project portion o'f the. PSE lo-ogram expands . 



' ' ' . DEFINITIONS 

■ In cases where the employment effect identified is job creation, the 
^ . fiscal effect is additional expenditures for employront or administrative 
^ ^ purines Telated. to the jobs created' under PSE. Only -the direct 'effect on 
,. ^ , govSoiments is considered, ' We do not consider pHvate se.tor andisecond- 
order consequences, that is. Indirect, spending- stimulated by IBE Jr the 
induced, effects of ESE spending. The emphasis here, as throughoutj this. ' 
study, la oh the near term, relative multiple ir impact of FSeI is not 
examined, althoi;gh some exploratoiy work is underway to consider this 
subject, in field istudies. . | 

For the fiscal 'efforts analysis in this study, the most impordant cases- 
_ , involve displacement, ifere', the key .concept is substitution. If a| jurisdic- ' 
. tipn xia^e ESE funds to displace spmepne who otherwise would haw bein employed: by 
i £ goveTOmeht,. this/ substitutes fjsdewl money for locai resources iwhleji-' dan= 
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then be used for other purposes. Such substitution effects can occur in. 
one of three ways. First, taxes can be cut or stabilized. Both Idnds of 
tax effects, in essence, transfer the direct. PSE stimulus from the , public 

sector to the private sector. ' — , 

The second kind of substitution effect is to'maintain a higher level 
of fund balances than otherwise would have been the case'.- Increased Tund ^ .. 
balances raise a special problem since it .'is less clear than' in the case . 
of tax substitution that a private sector, stimulus would result. As there . 
is likewise no stimultis impact in the public sector, to the extent that 
fund balances accumulate, thfe economic stimulus effect of PSE is delayed ^ 
or 'dissipated. 

Associates classified the fiscal effect of PSE as increased fund 
balances only Tirtiere their examination indicated that this was regarded to 
be -ishe long-term effect of some portion of the ISE funds received by a 
-sample govemmen-J* Wiiere increased^fund balances were regarded to be a 
temporajTy effect, associates were asked to report on Trtiat they regarded as 
the most likely eventual outcome of displacement ♦ This is an important 
point since national income accounts data for 1977 indifeate a large buildup 
of state and local siirpluses. Such a buildup of surpliises as a consequence 
* of was not reported in this study. Another possible reason for t' e 
difference^1)etween the fiscal effects data' on substitution reported here 
and the .national income accounts data is the fact that municipal governments — 

' and la^rge cities in perticular—are disproportionately represented in the sample ^ 

/ " ' " " * 

/ • ^ . " " 

/ 
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The third Idnd of substitution effect involves cases in uriiich the 
.observed employment impact is displacement yet the recipient, government 
uses the, freed resources to expand other programs • The key point here 
is that displacement can occur in a way that has a direct (or nearly so) 
stimulus effect in the public sector, either for capital or operating - 
purposes ♦ ' 

To recapitulate;, the fiscal effects of ESE,Job displacement on the 
recipient governments are subdivided as follows for purposes of thia 
study: ' » ' \ 

Tar E^-faets ' ' 

f 

1. Tax reduction ; Cases in which funds "released as a resiit of IBE 

x - 

job displacement are used to reduce tax rates at the local level* 

2. Tax stabilization ; Cases in which funds released through displace- 
ment are used to avoid a tax increase or to reduce the amotint of a 
tax increase ♦ 

Increased Fund Balances • , • 

Cases in iftdch fimds released* through displacement result, in 

increased fund balances^ 
Expenditure Effects ' , , 

1. Operating ! Cases in which funds released through displacement are 

used elseidxere in the goveimnent to increase employment or for 
^ other operating purposes ♦ 

Capital : Cases, in which fimds released through displacement are 
J i^ed for" capital projects or the purchase of equlpwnt* -In essence 

what was to be a^^ubsidy to labor becomes, p subsidy to capital* 
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FUNDS RECEIVED ECf THE SAIJIPLE UJJITS 

The associates ^provided fiscal -lata for the month of JiJuLy based on 
the disposition of ESE funds as of the observation date for the positions i 
repoirted in chapter 3# 

Nationally the allocation of PSE funds to local governments includes 

funds to maintain the existing level of employment in the program ani to 
* 

'Increase that level through March of 1978* The grant represents a stock 
of dollars available to the local government, but the operation of the , , 
prograit is in the form of a* flow over two fiscal years. The rate of that 
flow was increasing in xQid-1977. Altogether the governments in this chapter 
win receive slightly over $500 miU.ion in fiscal years 1977 and 1978. As 
shoim in^ table U-1, they planned to spend approximately $21 million in 
July 1977c Of this sxam tliree-quarters represents title II and title VI ' 
flustainment funding and the remainder title VI project funding. 

■i 

f 

Table 4-1. PSE PiiidiTig Allocations to the Sample Ifaits for JTuly 1977 and 
Plaiaied Spending for Wages and Adrainistration 

- " Monthly - fiaiined spending for: 

allocation. Wages ^ i^^^slXSM^ 

Tttle 11 and VI . _ ^ • 

sustainment $15,1*20,100 $llf,302,300 $1,117,800 

Title VI project' ' 5,663 ,UpO - lf,86o,l«)0 ; 803,000 

Total . , $21,083,500 . $I9,162,600 '$1,920,900 

Source: Field research data. ' ^ • ' * 

I . - 
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Of the monthly total of $21 million, sample units planned to use 
91 percent for wages and 9 percait for administration. Administration 
does not include PSE employees assigned to administrative duties fonPSE. 
The proportion of PSE fimds accounted for hy admtoistratisn^was fairly 
constant across jurisdifi±iQn_types and therefore may he generalized to 
the program .as a whole. Under the regtilations governing the program, a 
local, government may use up to 15 p^^^'cent of its grant for administrative 
. purposes* 

Of the funds planned for use in July ($21 million), approximately 
$2 million had not haen allocated as of the midrmonth observation date; 
most of .these funds ($1,515,000) were assigned to title VI project 
positions, \diich generally take longer to organise than title II and 
title yi sustainment positions. Another $1,854^000, not included in 
^ the analysis that follows, represents PSE funding for the nonsampled- 
positions in "Uie six cities irtiere a| sampling procedure was used in the 
first round of the field research. This leaves $16, 671^0(X) for the 
20,334 positions considered in the ei^loyment^ effects analysis in chapter 3* 
Vaisi and analysis in the remainder of this chapter are based on this 
number. i . 

— - I - - • 

SOlMAPJr FISCAL EFFECTS Dm 
Table 4-2 suanarizes the fiscal, effects data for both titles for all 
^ of ths sample units. More than four-fifths of the funds inclxided in this 

analysis were assigned to direct stimulus effects through increased ' 
aaployment on the part of local govemn^nts and othei^ ^nsoring orgaaizations. 
inpng^substitutlcn effects, Uoc Bt^hil^^ i 
Ij^ortant fiscal effect of displacement on the floazices of the govenm^ 

- , - - • - 
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Table 4-2^ Fiscal Effects Data for the Sample Units 



Effect 



'Amount Percent 



Direct PSE stimulus 

Job creation $12,366,300 ■ 73.0 

Administration- 1,920,900 11.5 

Substitution 2,'j&^,7m 15^ 

T€uc reduction ' 209,300 1.3 

Tax stabiUzatiori . 1,730,900 . 10.4 

Increased fund balances 69,400 .4 

Operating expenditures , 65,000 .4 

Capital expenditures 29,000 .2 

Unallocated (displacement) 480,100 2.9 

Total * -$16,671; 000 100.1 



Source: Field research data-; . 

ANALYSTS OF TYPES OF SUBSTITUTION EFFECTS^ 

Tax Stabilization 

Altogether, .fourteen sa]i5)ie units were found to have used PSE funds 
to stabilize taxes. Ten of the fourteen'are cities, and alL but tm> of these 
have populations over 100,000; distressed^afg^'^ies stand out, in 
tenw of both the number of jurisdictions involved and their rate of tax 
stabilization. Eight of the jurisdictions with tax stabilization effects 
were judged °^to have used all of the funds released a result of PSE job 
displacement for this purpose. 

In their analyses, associates for the jurisdictions in this group 
er^faasized the policies of local officials. For a distressed city in.the. 
East, for example, the associate jrrote, "The city is under intense pressure 
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not to raise its already very high tax rate. Cutting the budget to the 
fullest extent possible is an overriding policy." The associate concluded 
as a result that it is "reasonable in. this setting to classify ESE displ ice- 
ment-as aiding the city in achieving its tax stabilization goals." The 
associate for another distressed city, in this case with an especially high 
displacement rate, stressed the pressures on the city to provide services and 
the temprcation that the ESE program represented in this context. This city 
"is like a retired la^ irtio sees her pension reduced and her surroundings 
growing shabby but manages frugally. SomeoM gives her $10,000 and tells 
her she !:njist spend 'it on luxuries » She tries to accoimodate but'can't resist 
finding ways of banking some of it." 

For an ecpnoMcsdly-nnich stronger city in the Southwest, the associate 
noted that tax stabilization was a very important policy objective of^ tha city. 
••Glyen the salience of that objective, it is not surprising that local 
.pollcyDakers met the challeixge of a recesbion-triggered revenue shortfall 
in the' Vfl^-rVb budget by placing a freeze on hiring and then, in the words 
of the mayor at the time, 'unfreezing with CEI/L. '" In this case, the 
city budget for 1976-77 contained language ?^ch referred specifically to 
the use of PSE positions to "free up general funds." 

Another city in this group, also relatiWly well-off , had a hi^- 
dlsiaacement rite (U6 percent) . The assdciate stressed the conserva- 
tive attitude of its officials and concluded that without ESE the 
city would have had to increase the fees charged for city services and ' 
probably- also to raise its geueral sales tax from 2 cents to 3 cents. 

90 
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Tax Reduction 

Three Jurisdictions (tiro counties and a city) were classified Ify asso- 
ciates as having reduced taxes as a consequence of ESE . In only one case 
was this the sole substitution effect, a 'case involving a suburhan counly 
classified as having a 15 percent joh displacement rate xinder PSE which 
enabled the coimty to reduce its local property tax in 1977.^,,-Likewise, in 
a distressed city in irtiich develojment goals have„ received major emphasis, 
ESE was, described by the associate as enabling the city to reduce its property 
tax/ especially for business -development purposes. 

Increased Fund Balances 

Four' jurisaictiOTS were found to have used ESE money to increase 
local fund balances. This group includes two counties and two- cities. 
In oiie of the cities the associate based his^ decision^.on an analysis of 
city finances and' the maintenance of a high level of vacancies parallel to 
fllied ESE positions under the supervision of a "hiring freeze cCiimnittee.? 
For the county government with the largest proportionate fdscal effect 
in this category, ttie associate linked the analysis to the rate of public 
works spending, indicating that RSE projects in this area ^bled the 
cotmty to maintain a higher fund balance than otherwise would hkve been 
the case. ' * r 

Erpenditure Effects - ' . 

The third set 'of substitution effects in the framework for this analysis 
involves cases where displacement was observed as the direct effect of ESE> 
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hat the recipient governments used the released funds for 'other expenditure 
purposes, either capital or operating. Additional employment that 
resulted from the expenditure of these fuuds was not counted as job 
creation in chapter 3. However, if these funds were treated as direct job 
creation expenditure rather than> displacement, the findings in this chapter 
would not change significantly.''" 

Three jxirisdictions are^ included in this group, two counties and one city. 
By far the most- inipcrtant case is that of a medi^im-sized suburban cily 

Trtilch was judged by the asspciate to have used all of its released USE fimds 
for a new city office building complex, A bond issue for this project had 
been turned down by the voters,. Local officials indicated that tiie question 
then became how to fliiance this project without bond support. According to 
the associate, "the s61ution*was to shift funds and peraoimel frbm iSegular 
sources Into this project and rely oh federal (CETA) fiioids and personnel to 
stqqport traditional city programs." Hie local chief executive was reported 
to "believe he has discretionary Tjuse of all federal ^unds. . . . Hence, Iqr 



1. From a macroecohomlc point of view there aa»e basically three types I 
of fiscal effects: direct expenditures, tax cuts (including tax stablHssatlpnli 
and Increased fund balances. 'If tl^ direct ejqpehditures identlYl^d; in ' 
tMs study as fiscal effects of dlsplabeTC^ added to direct job 
creation ejgpenditiires, the distribution of fiscal effects is as follbwfit: 

Expehdltm^s for job creation, and administration $lU,l$l,300 65.1^ 

Tmc cuts and stabiilzati^^^^^ ' l,9lf0,200 11^6;' 

IiiM^ased fund ba^ \ 69,1*00 O.U 

ItoaUoNcated'^^^ ' ^ « W0,100 2.9 

" ' ^16,671,000. " loolof 

Bier difference between the displacement (sst^^^tes and the substitution 
•itliites lo a ftocti^ - , ' 
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Shifting funds, he has managed to meet the goals Ti&iich he and the city 
coimcil have determined to he in the hest interest of the city." No 
other cases-'were found whesre the associate was told by local officials 
that they cou3,d and -wovild regard ESE raoni^ on such a fungible hasis. 
This is not to say that the sample^ governments were' rigorous ahout 
respecting federal purposes and unwilling to hend the^ program to meet 
local objectives. Rather, the point is that this was the only case of an 
overt and determined effort to tTCat<^ESE funds on a revenue sharing b?isis 
In a way that quite explicitly challenges federal policy ohjectives. 

One of the main reasons g^n for this low level of overt trarxsfers 
of PSE funds to achieve other public purposes has to do with the av^^ilahility 
^ of fe'deral glrants generally. Associates point^ out that access to more 
- flexible federal funds mder other programs, plus the large increase in 
federal grants in 1977, ^reduced the pressiire on local officials^ to shift ' 
R5E. -funds into other pockets. Additional reasons given for the lack of direct 
and overt> budget manipulation of PSE funds relate to the ESE program itself, . 
for feiample, the expectation that spending under this program' would be reduced 
£a the recovery phase^ the new eligibility ^'requirements, the policy that 
one-third of project position should be assigned to nonprof it. organiza- 
' tlonsjj and the diirational liiidt on projects. These explanations for' the 

fiscal, heavier of local officials are, t)f coirrse,' equally' related to the 

*- * 
findings ±^ chapter 3 on the relatively low — thjit is, lower .ihan expected— ^ 

displacement rate under the PSE program in pid- July. 
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Chapter 5 ' ^ 
ACTIVITiES AND CHARAOTERISTI CS OF PSE PAItTTOTPANr^ 



Die purpose of this chapter is to^ examine th6 |rogra3nnatic and social 

effects of the ESE program, . Ihe 'three main questions addressed are irhat 

■«.' 

do participants d^o, who- are they, and' what wages do -Uiey^rebeive' 

Qne of the main purposes of ESE is to provide needed public se'rvices 
at -tiie community level.* To study these programmatic effects' of PSE the 
'analysis' presente;d'.inlthe first two sections of thii chapter considers the 
functionaO.areas; (health, rprotective services>parks and recreaticm) .tad 
|occi^tions^^ of PSE participants (clerical, laborer,^ ^ 
I'do not in this chapter examine outputs , although as Hotfed; in. chapter If ' " 
, associates -indicated thaj KE pakicipanjs on the whole appeared to be 
* as productfve as other workers i 

Bie third section of 'the chapter deals wi-Ui the effects of the social 

legislation. Ihe characteristicis of 
participants are examined in> relation ttf iie eligibility requirements of 
ctarrent law; data presented ihclilde demographic chai^icteristics Y sex race 

H ' r - 

age, level of ^ducatibn)/ 3|iboi?^arce status, Md incomeVcategories. 
. ^ - Ihe fourth sectim of 'the Apter ana^j^es- the wageb-of JSE participants . 
. Enqtasis is placed'on wage levels An'relation to -the 'occupatlonalvclassifica- 
tlons of participants. Data are. also presented' on the local contribution . 
tp wages paid . in excess of ^ the f sderal/coritributlon.- 
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ANALYSIS BY" FUNCTION 



Not only^does the> PSE prograp help participants by providing them 



irtth employment, the. participants "pay back" the community through the 
^provision of public services. Relatively little ciirrent information ia > 
' availa^^T^^oiT types of ser^dces provided under the PSE program. ' The, 
lack'^of such information can be , attributed in part' ta!* the fact 'that the 
legislation and r^gjiLations focxis more on who is to be, employed^han on 
the services to 'be provided. The restalt is that, recipient governments can 
^.tailor their PSE programs to their particular needs in fterms of the func- 
tional areas in which participants are employed and the ^type of work in 
"^ch they -are engaged. The araoxirit of J.atitude that recipient governments 



ai?e^ afforded .|xs veiy broad. 
* The Department of Labor (DOL) currently collects information on the 
functional ai^eas ia which R5E -participants are employed for* title VI y^, 
projects/ (Itior to the adoption of the title VI projep-^ authority, DOL / 
did not collect such information.) Since this part of the program is jtist / 

getting undei-way, the field data collected In this study^ on the functional 

- - # ♦ » ^ *' 

area assignments of PSE participants for 'both titles provide an important source 

' * - ' ' * * • ~ / •/ 

of current iiformatton oh this aspect of tJie program.,^ I ' " j 

1 I ' • • ^ : ' V 

in the alnalysis we examine nine ^fixnctionial areas^' which are groupe'd 

ipto^ four iia;;c** categories; The categories are described below and 

" ' i [ ' ' ^ / 

illustrated in table 5-1. ' ' / 

1# PrtTiary services i These four functional areas~protective 

^ervlces'i pulllc works, utilities and sanitation, and general adnaiiistration-- , 

generally pamlel-^the Censiw Bureau definition of common, functions ^fgr ^ ^ 

nunl'clpallties* 



A ' 



7 



/ 



r 
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2. Social an d cultural services ? This category includes 
functions' -that 'may. or may not be provided by cities and comties.', They 
at« considered to be variable functions in the analyses ,pf local .public 
finances . - ' 

3i ^ Parks a nd recreation s: This category combines bolii park\ building 
and maintenance functions a's well as more socially oriented recreational 
functions. I 'V . , 



if 



1 . ' , 

k. Education; Education is classified separately in this analysis 



jT>e'cause in most cases this func.tion'is i^vided "by school districts, / \ 
-mny of which are indepen^^^ | * ^ .-^ 



T 

I 

/ 
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Table '5-1. Functional Areas Used for Analysis, with Exaii5>les 



Functional area 



Illustrative subfunctions 



Specific examples 



Primary services 
Protective services 

Public worlds 



Utilities and saixita- 
tion 



General administration 



• Fire protection 

• Rjlice protection 

• Prison security personnel 

• Airport and harbor raam- 
^ tenance 

• Building inspection and 
repair 

• Highway heautification 

• Cleanup activities 

• Operation of power * 
plants 

• OpeMtion of sewage 
systems 

• Activities involving 
general administrative 
functions such as gov- 
ernmental financing, 
planning, and personnel - 
admi^listration 



gocial and ciiltural services 



Social services 



Health 



•Bilingual services 

• Day care center 
services 

• Programs for the elderly 



• Clinical staff 

# Hospital personnel 



• Police_cadexs--and*-~"'^^ 
trainees (l>etroit,Mich,) 

• Prison security guards 
(BbS Arkansas) . 

• City street repair 
(Tulsa, Okla.) 

• Hotasing improvement ac- 
tivities (Jefferson 
Parish, La.) 

• Energy power plant 
•operators (Rapid City, 

S* DakO 

• Trash and debris ^ 
cleanup (Houston,Tex.) 

• City manager's office: 
personnel and data 
processing activities 
(Rochester, N.Y.) 

• Administrative assistance 
to the county boar.d of 
commissioners (Alexander 
County, 111.) 



• Social service' program 
for exHDffenders 
(Kansas City^ Mo.) 

• Planned parenthood 
counselors ( Hioenix,Anz. ) 

• Health aides and 
planners (Baltimore, .Md.) 

• Hospital nurses ' aides 
(White County, Ark.) 
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Table 5-1. ( continued) 



Functional area 



Illustrative subfunctions 



Specific examples 



Ciiltiii^B_-and-^-arts- 



Parks and recreation 



Education 



^•"IJuseum guides 
# Theatrical productions 



• Park preservation 
activities ^ 

• Eecireational programs 
for youth 



• Community colleges 

• Public schools 



« Community art' center 
personnel 
(Chicago, 111.) 

• Musicians for an or- 
chestra (Kansas 
City, Mb.) 

• Leaders for recreational 
programs (Arapahoe ' 
CoTonty, ColoJ 

• Park rangers and 
grounds keepers 
(Maricopa County, Ariz*) 

• School security patrol 
^Hawthorne School 
District, Calif •) 

• School teachers 
(Independence, Md.) 



Source: Field i^esearch data. 
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The analysis in this section is "based- on 17,232 positions repre- 

# 

senting- thir.ty^six governments. Of these, 12,071 (70 percent) are , 
title II and VI sustainjient positions; 5,l6l (30 percent) are title VI 
project positions. ; 



1 Six jurisdictions were excluded from the analysis in this chapter 
•because of insufficient data. For the five included jurisdictions where 
a sampling strategy was used in the first round, only the sampled positions 
' are represented in this analysis. Positions'for one state agency are also 
included . 
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Overall Analysis 

- ^blfe 5-2 shows the distribution of positions by functional area' and by 
title. An examination of the four main categories shows that the overall 
distribution does not vary significantly by title. Primary services, for 
example, account for 50 percent of title II and VI sustainment positions and 
lA percent of the title VI project .positions. Within the primary service 
category, however, the distribution of PSE positions among the functional areas 
shows considerable variation." Protective services .account for the largest, 
share-of -ti-tle^II and. VT sustainiient positions^l9. per.cent^but_only„2_percen±„ 



of title VI project positions. In the general administration category, the pro- 
portion for sustainment. positions is three times that for project positions. On 
the other hand, the percentage of slots assigned to public works is almost 
twice as high for project as for sustainment PSE, and for utilities and 
sanitation the pattern is similar. 

These data suggest that T»ithin the primary services category the functional 
areas of public works and utilities and sanitation are particularly amenable 
, to the' project approach. One reason for this may 'be time constraints.' Be- 
cause of the pressure to develop projects and spend money quickly, the easiest 
solution of-ten is to assign PSE positions to activities that require the . 
least=.amomit of plaiining. Public works and utilities and sanitation frequently 
have a. workshelf of planned but unfunded projects, some of which involve- 
relatively limited capital cos'ts. Together the two functions account for 
- nearly percent of all title VI projects in the sample . 

There was also a ifendency among some jurisdictions to segregate title 
VI projects so that, if and -when- the level of federal funding for PSE was 
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Tame 5-2. itercenta^e DistriMtion of PSE Participants by Functional Area 
, and Title , > 



Punctioiial area 



Title II, VI 
sustainment 



Title VI 
projects 



KLl titles 



Primary services 

Protective services 
Public TTorks 

Utilities and sanitation 
^^General adndnistration 

Social and cultm'al services 

Social services 
Health 

Culture and arts 
Parks and recreation 
Educafion 
TBaallocated 

Total 

Number of participants ^ 



50 

19 
Ik 

5 
12 

12 

13. 
If 
2 

12 

H 
8 

100 

12,071 







2 


Ik 


27 


18 


11 


T 


k 


9 




21 


19 


15 


2 


3 


•3 


3 




12. 


•10 


li 


1 


8 


101 


101 


5,161 


17,232 



Soiirce: Field research data. 
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reduced. Jurisdictions could disengage relatively .easily. This desire to * 
avoid "becondng dependent on PSE was mentioned ty several associates *at the 
Fe-bruaiy 1, 1978, conference of field associates, in reference to the program 
liulldup iperiod, July-Decemher 1977. ^ . 

It sh(Md ie pointed out, however, that the distrihution sho-wn for title 
VI projects may he due to the seasonal nature of many puhlic works, and 
■utility and sanitation activities. These activities generally involve 
outdoor work which is presumahly most easily performed during the summer.. 
It win -be interesting to -compare' the findings in this report for the midsummer 
observation date with those for the December 31, 1977, ohservation date, to 
he presented in the final report on this st;idy. 

Another important factor in considering the overall functional area 
distribution is the fact that the midsummer observations were made when school 
was not in session'. For this reason, education as a function was" said Ho be 
smaller than otherwise would be the case for both svistainment and project 
PSE. Several associates indicated at the February 1 conference that they 
foiand a much Mgher proportion of PSE positions in education for the 
Pecember 31,. 1977, observation date . 
A Comparison ^ith Regular Government Emplo^nsent 

One approach to the analysis of the overall distrihution of PSE 
positions: by functional area is to compare the distribution for PSE with 
that for regular employment by local governments . As shown in table 5-3/ 
the proportion of PSE positions in the primary services category is similar 
to *that of regular government worlcers— in both cases over half . In the other 
three main categories, however, there are considerable differences between PSE 
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Tame 5.^. Percentage Distribution of iSE Positions and Regular Government 
Positions "bv T5\inctionai Area . ^' . r' 



« 




area 



Primary services - 

Protective services 
Public worlcs 

Utilities and sanitation 
General administration 



Sample government 
and school di|trict 
PSE positions 



56 

17 

21 

7 • 

u 



Regvaar positions 
within cities and 
- coxjnties" 



51 

21 
8 
10 
12 



Social and cultural services 

Social services 
He^th ' 
Culture and arts 



10 

5 
3 
2 



IZ 

5 
12 

m 



Parks and recreation 
(J 

Education 
Unallocated 



IS 
12 
1 



1 

21 
8 



field data. 

r^T, •+4v,r,o 4nPindP those for both independent and dependent 
dependent school districts. 
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and regular government employment ^ Compared with regular government employment, 
ESE employment is proportionately much hi^er in jpavks and recreation and 
much lower in social services and education (though the qualifications stated 
earlier regarding midsummer findings on PSE employment in education apply ^ 
here too) • - ^ ' 

There is also considerable variation within the four main categories of 

-i 

functional areas. Public wor]£s has the largest proportion of ESE participants 
• within primary services yet is the smallest functional area under this heading 
within t^e regular government vrark force. Similarly, Tdthin the category of 
social and cultural services, health accounts for a much higher percentage of 
regular .government enrployment than of ESE. 

To 'sufianarize^ it appeal^ that, compared with 2*egular pubH'c employment, 
ESE i more oriented toward nrojeclrdiype activities that can he organized . 
quicily and toward functions that involve a relatively low level of capital 
intensity, as demonstrated ^ the considerably higher proportion of PSE 
workers in social services as compared to health services. ^ 



Distribution by Type of Organization 

When the f\inctional area data, are ana:iyzed according ^o the type of 
employiife organization (as shown in table 5-^*), several important points 
emerge. Of the positions wiiiiin nonprofit organizations, there ia a high 
concentration (68 percent) in iJie social-and ciiltural services category. 
Ttds is contrasted with the sample governments, where the largest concentra- 
tion {6k percent) is in primary services. The distribution for other local 
governments is similar to that for ilie s^le governments; state agencies 
show a more even distribution between priHary services and social and cultural 
services. ^ ^ ' * ^ ' - 

The most important finding here is the prominence of social services in 
nonprofit organizations as compared to sample govemi^nts and other local govern 
- ments. With new regulations^ which stipulate that nonprofit orgaiiizaticiis should 
receive one-third of the project funding, the percentage of total pcsitionfe 

can be expected to .increase 'in the social and cultural services category. 

T&ble 5-5 shows the types of services provided Ify nonprofit organizations 

under the. ESE program. 




iSEle 5*^# Percentage. Distribution of BSE Participants Functicnai Area and; Employiiig Organization, Ail, Titles 




Functional area * 


' Sample 
governments 


School 
districts 


Othes^ local 
governments 


. state 
agencljes 


• Nonprofit 
organizations 


Primary servicejs ' , 

• « 


- / 


0 

0 ' "- 


- -- - 




2. 






0 








Public works 


2k 


0' 


23 - 


3 


3 


Utilities and sanitation 


8- - 


0 


7 


*- 




General administration 


13 


0 


6 


17 


■1 


Social and cliltural services 


12 


0 . 


• 2 • . 


3Z 


68: 


Social ser^ces 


*'6 - 


0 


8 




60 


-lie ox WXl 


h 


' 0 


1 


n 


2 

Cm 


* Culture and arts 


2 


0__ _ 


* 


2, 


6 


Parks and recreation 


12 . 


0 




i 


1 


Education 


1 




1 

1 


-18 


2 


Unallocated 




0 


28 


12 


lit ' 


Tota£ 


101 


.100 


100 


99 


100- 


Number of participants 


'11,317 


1,361 


1,175 


651 


2,703 



Source: Field research data. , , ' ' ^ 

Note: Federal agencies were excluded, from this analysis because of the low mpiber 
of PSE participants (twenty-five) that were employed. 

* Less than 0.5 percent. 



Table 5-5* Examples of E5E Positions in Nonprofit Organizations 



\ Organizations 



Examples of positions 



• Atrroi^ Association for Retarded Children 
(Ar^patipe County, ColoC^) 




• COMITIS,-Ihc. 
(Arapahoe Cobn^y, Colo\ ) 

• Southwest Bositon Senioi* Service 
(Boston, -l^ss.)\ 

^ • YilCA 

- (Boston, Mass/). - 

• Professional Skills Alliance 
(Detroit, Mich.) 

• Gil^ River Indian Community 
(Maricopa CQ^unty, Ariis • ) 

• National Conference of Christians and Jews C 
^ (Maricopa County,, Ariz . ) 

• Center against Sexual Assault 
(Jhoenix, Ariz.) 

r American National Red Cross 




(Phoenix^ Ariz.) 

• Phoenix Urban League 
- (Phoenix, Ariz.) 

• CQMPAS 

(St. Paul, Minn.) 

• Zoological Society 
(Seidnole .County, Fla.) . 

• Casselberry Chamber of Commerce 
•(Seminole County, Fla.) 

'0 Arthritis Foundation 
(^ulsg,. bkla,j 

• Up with Trees, Inc. ^ 
(Tulsa, Okla.) 



• Youth program coordinator 

• Counselors' for young drug 
abusers and delinquents 

. • Part-time visiting aides 
and drivers 

• Program coordinator and . 
child care workers 

Counselors, photo journalist, 
boxing coaches for you^s, 
especially those in youth gangs 

• Construction workers for 
housing assistance program 

• Job development supervisor, 
secretaries, and- program aides 
for employment services 

• ly^ager, supervisor, and . 
cWiselors 

• First aid instructor 

• Accounting^specialist trainee 
and administrative assist^^t^ 

• Artists for a community ar$^^^ 
agency 

• Animal caretaker 

• Clerk 

• Carpenter and* assistant for 
home modification for the 
tiand tcapped— — 7^ — 



\ 



• Expressway beauti-f icatiori 
project director 



Source: Field research data . , 

Note: Examples include bath allocated and filled positions.. 
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Distribution by Tyte of Government 

When the data are organized by type or'fovferhinent using the categories 
defined in chapter 3 several interesting findings emerge.^ As shown Irx 
table 5-6 distressed cities have a higher concentration in primary services 
than other types of governments. Large cities as a whole tend to concentrate 
more positions in primary services than small cities and suburban areas 
and rural jirrisdictions. Among primary Services, protective servi' ^(5 — 
public works account for nearly half of all PSE positions within < istressed 
cities. For small cities and subiurban areas, the |n:oportipns ui primary 
services ^d social and cultural services are almost the same. Social 



services alqi^e account for over one-quarter of- the PSE positions. ^ 

y3 



' 2. In this analysis PSE positions subcontracted to or outstationed - 
in school districts,- other special districts, state and federal agencies - 
and nonprofit; organizations are included with the sample government with' 
which these emplbyiifjg organizatipns made the^ subcontracting or outstation- 
JLng jigreement. 

3 . It should be noted that the patterns observed in the small cities 
and suburban areas and in rural areas may be effected by the relatively 
large proportion of unallocated positions* 
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•lalble 5-6. Percentage Distribution of PSE Participants by Func'^onal Area and Type'of Goverm«nt, All Titles 



Functional area 

Primary services 

Protec Ive services 
Public works 

Utilities and sanitation 
Geriei»l adndnistration 

Social and cultural services 

' Social services 
Health 

Culture and ai'ts 
Paries and recreation 
Education 
^ Unaliocat'ed" ' 

Total ^ , 

Number of participants 



Large, dis- 
tressed cities 

3 

r? 
/ 

13 
k 
1 

11 

8 

2: 
100 

9,186 



Other large 
cities 

la 

12 
11 
11 
13 

23. 

11 
k 

k 

lii 

ISl 
8 
100 

6,836 



Small cities and 
suburban areas 


Rural 
areas 






Q 


q 




17 


. k 


3 


6 


n 


i ^ 


20 


' 26 


13 




k 


' 2 


3 




k 


16 








101 


102 


3,3»»2 


617 



— Source: Field research data. 
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Dlstrl'bution tav Fiscal Condition 

As in chapter 3,. where fiscal distress was foiand to affect the distribu- 
tion of PSE positions an»ng the various employment^ffe cts (not ably Jjifluenc«*>^ 



Ing the program maintenance category) , the fiscal condition of the sample 
governments appears to influence the functional mix of their ESE programs 
Distressed governments are much more liiely to vise ESE positions for - , - 
primary services than, for other kings of activities. As shown in table 

5^7i a majority of the positions in the governments with, extreme fiscal . 
pressure are in primary services. Of the sample jurisdictidns experienc^ing 



no fiscal pressure, almost one-third of the positions are in social and \ 
cxiLtural services. ~ ^ 

Variation also occurs mthin -the primary seirvices category. The summai^^ 
list below. showSv^the dominant activi+.ies witliin primary services for the fouiF ^ 
flscal__- pregsure^categories-; — ^—---^ — " — ^ 

Fiscal' condition Dominant activities within primary services 

Extreme fiscal pressure Protective .services; public worlcs 

iibderate fiscal pressui^ Public works; general administration 

Relatively little fiscal pressure Utilities and. sanitation; public works 

•No fiscal pressure No particular pattern 

The findings here parallel those in chapter 3. The fact that primary 

services are predominant' in san^ple jurisdictions mder extreme fiscal pressure 

x-eflects the importance reportedly attached by these governments to . ' 

avoiding service reductions, « 
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TaDle 5-7* Percentage Distribution of Participants by Functional Area and FlsciL Condition, All Titles 



Functional area 



PriLmaiy services 

Protective* ^gervices 
Public irorks 
' Utilities and sanitation 
General adininistration 

Sfocial and cultural services 

Social services 
Health 

Culture and arts 
, Parks and recreation 
Education 
Iftiallocated 
Total 

Number of par^^icipants 



Sotirce: Field research-data* 
Less than 0V5 . percent . 



No fiscal Relatively little 
pressiire fiscal pressure 



Jfoderate 
fiscal pressure 



Extreme . 
fiscal pressure 



26 


hi 


liQ 


52 


Q 

9 
3 
6 


Q 

7 

15 

17 
6 


11 

lU 


- 21 
21 
3 
7 




20 


16 


20 


* 
3 


17 
1 
2 


9 

), 

3 


15 

u 
1 


10 














1 


12 




2 


- Ji 


99 


100 


■ 98 


'99 


2,115 


3,263 . 


8,916 


5,803 
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114 
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Perceptions of local Officials 

One final factor was identified tha t^ ^luences . or_a.tJLeast>^ppears— 
"to -Influence, iJoe: functional mix of RSE -participants— the perceptions 
and preferences of the officials of the sample governioBnts . This factor 
was emphasized hy a number of associates at the February 1 field research 
conference. For example, where ESE is considered an extension of regular 
government activities, the functional mix tends to parallel that of regular 
employees and, as might he expected, primary services are especially 
important. According to one associate _ _ - 

In White Coimty, Arkansas, the FSE p;ix5gram is perceived as 
a helpful. way of obtaining needed employees. Wiile a 
state 5lan spells out the priority groups to he .served, 
such objectives are carried out in an incidental manner. 
The needs of the coimty government seem to -come first. 
. This shotad not he interpreted to mean the county does 
not care ahout thesfe objectives, i^e is perceived by 
county off icials as a way to help county government, 
rather than a way to relieve unemployment. 

In contrast^ some jurisdictions appear to make a conscious attempt to 

. - ensure that PSE does not become part of the re^ar^ governmental activities. 

In Houston, Texas, the concept of ESE jnost important 
to local officials is that the entire CETA programs" dtvi'sion - 
is on "soft" money, thus it is "l^ft alone" by the othe^ 
departments and divisions of city government. In essence 
the objective is to provide a mechanism to reduce and 
prevent high unemployment rates, reduce public assistance, 
. aiid provide careei''' development for members of ndnority 
groups to the extent necessaiy in order to have a permanent 
and positive effect' on the persons involved.' 

In this jxiris diction, almost one-fourth of the. RSE positions were in the 

social and cultural services. Although primary services still accounted. 

. for over half of the 'positions used, only 3 percent were in protective 

services. , 
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ANALYSIS BT OCCUPATI(»I 



under prograiraatie effects, the occupations of PSE participants are also 
considered. DOL data are not available on^.ttxe. occupational classifications 
for title II and title VI sustainraent , only for the new title VI project 
component of CETA. This study provides occupational information on hoth 
sustainnent and project positions and shows that there are substantial 
differences between these two main components of the PSE program. 

Table 5^.8 shows the occupational 'breakdown according to the standard 
oc'cupational categories used in the analysis form; occupational data were 
obtained for 21,01^2 ESE participants The second column of this table shows 
the distribution of all employed persons in comj^rable occuiations in the 
United States- in 1976. As expecte,d, there is a much higher concentration 
6f PSE participants in lower sHlled occupations; over half are classified 
'as laborers and service worker compared to 20 percent for the national 
labor force. On the other- hand,' the proportion of persSir-intKe-crafOBia- 
operative "^categorifes for the national la'bor force is three times that for 
the PSE program, and for the managerial category i;he ratio is 6:1. Perhaps 
the most interesting p^int is that professional, technical, and clerical . 
personnel account for the saire proportion of both groups.' 



.h In some jurisdictions there are' PSE participants working as 
technicians ^aprofessionals, and other types of aides. In this analysis, 
SSl^sUioS aL categorized with the o-^P-Ji-^i^^-f 
are an adiunct. In the second round of research, separate occj^pational 
cSegories^iii be added for technicians, paraprofe^sionals, and administrative 
positions ♦ 
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Table 5-8i I^rcentage Distribution of ESE and Non-FSE Employees lyJoccupatibn 



Occupation TSE participants All eini<Loyed ^persons, 1976^ 

Managerial _ 2 12 

Professional 11 



17^ 



Technical . ' 6 

Clerical 20 20 

Craft .J 2 " ilf 

Operative * 8 ^ 17 

Laborer 29 , 6 

Service 22' - lU 



Total 100 100 

Number .21,0^2 - ^ 78,100,000 



Sources: Field research data; U.S. Department of labor. Bureau of -Labor 
Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1Q77> Bulletin I966 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1977) > p.- 20l*02. 

-a. Excluded are sales workers, private household workers, fariaers, 
farm laborers, farm managers, and farm supervisors. 

b; This figure includes both professional and technical occupations. 
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Ih^n similar data are examined for the sustainmeSt and project portions 
of the TSE program (table- 5-9) two interesting points emerge. Firs:t, the 
proportion of professional,. clerical, and service workers is much higher - 
In the susta5junent portion of the program than for 'ctie project portion. 
Second, the proportion of operatives and lalwrers is higher in projects 
■iban in sustainment. These findings reflect the greater concentration 
of .projects^ in-the^unctional areas of public worlcs and utilities 
and sanitation, pointed out earlier. -Countervailing trends make projections 
difflcTJlt, however. As more projects reach full operational level and. are 
initiated, the proportion of lower sMlled' positions would he expected, i;b 
■inc;rease. -Qn the other hand, as nore positions are provided to Tionprofit . 
organizations, given -Uie tendency of these organizations to have higher ' 
skilled KE perspmel, this could cause the proportion of lower skilled 

positions to decline*/ (One associate offered as a qualification here 
t I' ' 
that nonprofit organisations may overclassify the skill levels tt ESE 

participants.) *^ 
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Table 5-9. Percentage, Distriliution of PSE Participants by Occupation -and 
Title - 



- 

Occupation ^ 




T-T+Ip f t VT * 

siifltainment 


XX 0x6 VX 

projects 


lisaiagerial 






Cm 


Professional 


• 


1^ ' 




Technical 




5 


6 


(aerical 




, 23 . - ■ 


•9 


Craft 




2 


3 


Pperatiye 




■ - U 




latorer 




28 


37 


Service 




2U 


' lU . 


Total ^ 




102 


100 


Nimiber 




16,650 


; 1^,386 



Source: Field re'search; data. 
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SI3JiMARY"0F -PROGRAMMA'PIC EFFECTS 



A numljer of summaiy- points concerning the programmatic effects of PSE 
can 1)6 made here on the Ijasis'of the functional and occugational data for 
the first-round field observations: - < 

1. Primaiy services are predominant in hoth sustainment and 
project, ESE, although less so for the. projects . 

2. Within primaiy services, PSE participants in sustainment 
positions are more lilcely to be in protective services and 

' general administration. Project participants tend to.be in 
public m)r]£S, utilities, and saniijatioHj '^ch are more 
amemble to the. project api»roach. , 
^3.--The~proportlon-of-PSE-partiii^^^ 



small, but this may be explained by the midsummer observation 

date. ' ^ 

h, compared to the regular government labor. force, PSE participants 
• are more litely to be in public works and- paries and recreation, 
again ''reflecting the /project orientation of the PSE program. 
. 5. Nonprofit organizations tend to concentrate PSE positions in 
social and cultural services. This could affect the overall 
functional distribution as -the role of these organizations 

expands under -PSE. 
6. Large cities^ and fiscally -hard-presse^ jurisdiction tend -to 

devote the largest proportions of their PSE positions to primary 
services (especially protective services and public wo^ks) . • 
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Small cities and suburban jurisdictions tend to have a higher 
concentration of ISE^paftiMpaiits in social services. 
?• KE participants are inore likely to be in lower sldlled occupa- 
'^ns than other workers. As between sustainment and project^ 
RSE,^ the proportion of lower skilled positions is greater in 
the project portion of the program. 
In sum, ESE participants tend to be worldng in basic service areas. 
They also tend to be in relatively low skilled positions, although there is ' 
a sizable proportion in professional and technical capacities. It is - 
expected .that as of the December observation date there will be^more BSE 
participants in education and social services and peifcaps a somewhat higher 
proportion in lower sMlled job categories. Little ^evidence was found by 
asso ciatg s that PSE is a "niake work" and "leaf raking" program., This ^ is not 
^surprising in light of the present^o^B§nce--ofHPriJi^^ . However, 

both the functional'^area distribution and skill levels may change as^ttie^^'"^'^-. 
role Qf nonprofit arid other employing organizations grows and full operational 
levels ai*e reached in both titles. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PSE PARTICIPANTS 



A "recurring theme 'in this report, and i-n the Olterature oh PSE, is the^^^ 
^fting and .sometimes conflicting objectives' of the PSE iprogram. Especially. 
^Important is the relationship' between the PSE objective of stimulating the,, 
.:economjr (its counfercyclical purpose) anti.the objective of -.aiding the 
disadvantaged ( its structural purpose ) . This i relationship is -clearly 
-ref lected in recent legislation. The 1976 emergency extei^ion of title VI 
reflects the stimulus purpose of the program while at the same time adding 
aocial targe^ting requirements which strengthen the. structural objective of 'PSE. 

- The analysis in this section is based on three types/of- participmit. 
characteristics-demographic variables (sex, race, age, and educational - 
* attainmeilt); labor forqe status;^ and income variables (AFDC status,^ 
economic disadvantage,? and number of persons at or below 70 percent of the 
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5. See chapter 2, pp. 12-13. 



^ 6 Pereons eiiployed under- title II, and those selected -to fill up tp^ne- 
half of the vacancies which arise under the title VI sustainment portion df PSE 
are required under current law to have been unemployed for at .least thirty^ 
days (or a* least fifteen days for title VI sustainment in areas of excessively 
Mgh unemployment). Persons filling the other half of .titie^VI^sustjinment 
vacancies and all persons in title VI projects are required-to have befen - 
^eSloyed^or fifSen weeks or more oTrt of th^. iWdiately preceding twenty week. 
This requirement dees not apply to such groups as: (1) persons who h^ve 
exhausted their unemployment coinpensation; (2), AFDC family members; (3) recently 
■discharged veterans. ' ' • 

' T - An economically disadvantaged 'individual is defined as. a person in 
poverty who does not have suitable employment an^, is either: (l) a hi,^gh school 
dropout: (2) a member of a -minority; (3) under twenty-two years of age; Jlf) forty 
years of age or older; or (5) handicapped. Poverty, is determined by taking 
Into account several criteria including the receipt of cash welfare payments, 
-ind annual income adjusted for faniily size and jlocation. . " 

" ' , \ • . . 



lower living standard J® 



* Characteristics dat& were obtained for 19,239 participants representing 
'thirty-five sample jurisdictions. Of all the data collected for analysis, 
associates had the most difficulty obtaining characteristics information.. 
These problems were discussed at the Fehruaiy 1 conference, the, - . 
incorapatihility of local management information systems with the needs of 
this study often necessitated the use of individual participant files r 
Iforeover, these files were frequently incomplete. The availability of 
characteristics data by major category varies considerably beca\ise of these 
limitations. Data on demographic variables are the most extensive, with 
approximately 18, 000 positions reported, Licome variables are less complete, 
and labot force variables are the least complete, with approximately 8,500 
positions represented,^ Due to'^Jhe considerable variLatiori among sponsor 
and government types, when the characteristics are considered, these data 
are hot presented in aggregate form in this ^reliminaiy report. They are 
presented first by type of prime sponsor and then, by type of government , 

#« 

Characteristics bv Type of Prime Snonsor , 

Table 5-10 shows the cl iracteristics of ESE participants according to 
the type of prime sponsor of which the sample jurisdictions are a part, Cttie 
important finding is the high proportion of minority group members in city 
priioB sponsors as compared with other types ^f prime sponsors , Three-foxirths 
of the PSE participants for* city prime sponsors are minorities , whereas 

- - i — .■ - ■ ' 



8; 'ihe lowen living standard is annually determined by the Bio^eau of 
Labor Statis^cs and takes into accoujit family size and location. For title 
VI projects and at least half of title VI sustainment vacancies the 
eligibility requirements stipulatg that a participant be either economically 
disadvantaged or at or below 70 percent of the lower living standard at the 
tiwe oi entry Into the ESE program. 
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Table SrlO,. Percentage Distribution of Participant Characteristics by Type of 
Prime Sponsor, All Titles 



Characteristic / 


Cities 


Counties 


Consortia 


States 


Uale 


70 


59 


62 
(777) 

\ 1 1 t-/ 


63 

(272) 


Ittnorlty 


75 

(13,7^^8) 


28 
(l|l|0) 


56 
(777) 


31 

. (272) 


Under 22 years of age 

/ 


18 

(12,896) 


21 
(360) 


• 1.7 
(777) 


11 


"Less than 12 yeare of 
education 

* 


21 . 
(12,896) 


28 
(360) 


22 
(777) 


26 
(272) 


AFDC family member 


10 

(13,167) 


1| 

(256) 


10 

(-777) 


3 

(251) 


Income below 7^ of the 
lower'vliving standard 

- Economically disadvantaged 


i^5 

(i|,15»^) 
59 

(13,7^^8) 


50 
(161) 

59 
(333) 


32 
(585) . 

62 

' (777) 


" 6 

(202) 

Ii6 

(262) 



Source: Field research data. 

Note: Figures, in parentheses indicate the number of participants for whom 
data are available. 
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slightly over one-fourth of the participants for county prime sponsors are. 

minorities. Other important findings are the high proportion of economically 

disadvantaged participants for consortia and of males for city prime 
9 ^ 

sponsors. 

.It is possible to compare the field data with demographic data collected 
Toy the Department of Labor in its Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey 
(CLMB) of PSE participants (see table 5-11) ."^^ Since the CWS data concern 
new enrollees for each calendar quarter and the field data include all 
program, participants as of the midsummer observation date, several quarters 
of CUSS dajta have been combined to make CUJB figures and the field data 
more comparable. ^ 

Differences between figures from the two data sources generally do not 
exceed 5 percent. Notable exceptions are the minority group percentage 
for city and consortium prime sponsors. This reflects the fact that the 
Brooldngs sample tenda to emphasize larger' cities and central cities 
within consortia, where minority groups tend to be proportionately larger, k 
There are also some differences for state sponsors., but the number of 
participants in this category of the field data is quite smll. 



9. The higher proportions of males for all sponsor types may be 
due to the preference given to veterans, in hiring. All. PSE vacancies 
must be listed in local employment service offices at least forty-eight 
hours before the vacancies are filled, so. that qualified veterans have 
a chance of being referred for the position. 

10. These data were made available by the Office of Evaluation, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of labor. 
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Table 5-li. Percentage DistriBtition of CUJS ESE Participant Characteristics 
for fourth Quarter FY I976 to Third Quarter FY 1977 "by Type of Prime Sponsor 



Qiaracteristic 



Jfcle 

Minority 



J 



Ci'les 



61+ 
63 



Corinties 



65 
35 



Consortia 



63 
Ifl 



Under 22 years of age 


20 


22 


19 


Less than 12 years of 
education 


. 22 


2h 


23 


AFDC family meniber 


9 


9 


8 


Economically disadvantaged 


63 


. 58 


62 


Number of participants 


50,258 


82,780 


028,066 



States 



6k 

•25 
22 

. 30. 
8 

61 

137,367 



Source: Continuous Longitudinal 'Manpower Survey, U.S. Department of labor, 
.special tabulation from preliminary data. 
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Characteristics by TvDe of Government * 

Table 5-12 presents characteristics data for all titles by type of 
government. ' The figures s)iow that the proportion of AFDC family members 
was higher in large, distressed cities {ik percent) than for any other type 
of government. Small cities and suburban areas, on the other hand, account 
for the highest percentage of economically disadvantaged participants (82 
percent ) . 

The most notable finding is the difference between larger and smaller 
Jurisdictions in the percentage of minority participation. Almost three- 
foxirths of the participants in the large cities are members of minority 
groups, compared with one -fourth in smaller jurisdictions. However, when 
fhese findings are compared with the relative proportions of minorities in 
the population in 1970 (table 5-13), two important points emerge.. First, 
in all types of governments in the sample, the percentage of PSE parti- 
cipants from minority groups was considerably higher than the minority 
percentage in the general population, using I97O as the base year. 
Second, small cities and subiurban areas acttially sewed' the highest 
proportion of minorities relative to their minority population. 

When the distribution of participant^ characteristics is shown by 
title, several interesting patterns appear (table 5-lUOr* Except in 
small cities and subiipban areas, a greater proportion df project partici- 
pants have less than a high school education. For all types of govemiuents 
the percentage^:oJ^5£AE'DC family members and economically disadvantaged 
persons is higher for PSE projects than for the sustainment portion of 
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Table 5-12. Itercentage Distribution of Participant Characteristics by Type 
of Government, All Titles 



' . " Lai^e, dis- Other large Small cities and Rural 

-Ghparaeteristic tressed cities cities subiirban areas areas 



Male 73 

(7,0lU) 

Minority group '7^ 
member ^ (6,909) 

Tftlder 22 years ' 11 

of age (6,057^ 

Less than 12 years 27 
education (6,057) 

AFDC family rcember 1^ 

,(6,909) 

Ecdnoraicaliy - ■ . . ^6 

disadvant'afed ' (6,909) 



67 

;(7,503) 


60 
(U20) 


63 
(299) 


■ 7k 
(7,503) 


26 
(U20) 


22 
(.299) 


23 

(7,503) 


21 
(350) 


' Ik 
' (288) 


16 

(7,503) 


29 
(350) 


36 
(299) 


7 

(6,922) 


k 

(2U6) 


5 

(278) 


63- 
(7,503)- 


82 
(228) 


61 
(289) 



Source: Field research data. 

Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the number of participants for whom 
data are available. 
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T^ble 5-i3.'. Minority Group Representation among PSE Participants and 
In the General Population, by Type of Government 



Large, dis- Other large Small cities and' Rural 

tressed cities cities suburban areas areas. 

Per^ent:|ninori1y 

ISE participants jk jh 26 22 " 

Percent minorily, 

1970 censias 37. 20 6 12 



Sources: Field research data; U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and 
City Data Book, 1972 . Statistical Abstract Supplement (Washington, D.C: 
Government Printing Office, 1973). 
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..Table 5*llf • Itercentage Distribution of Participant Characteristics by lype of Government and Title 





* - - - 

large, distressed 
cities 


Other large cities 


Small cities and 
sifl)xirban areas* 


Rural areas* 




Sustain- 
ment 


Proj- 


Sustaih- 


Proj- 
ect 


Sustain- 
jnent 


Proj- 
ect 


Sustain- 
ment 


Ft'oj- 
ect 


Uale 


^0 pfloV 




67 (6 UlU^ 


6? (1,089) 


62 (335) 


52 ( 85) 


62 (262) 


7^+ ( 370 


Minority 


78 (3,280- 


70 (3,629) 


75 (6,U1U) 


72 (1,089) 


30 (335) 


8 ( 85) 


19 (262) 


\2 \ 370 


Under 22 
years of age 


11 (2,727) 


11 (3,330) 


23 (6,UlU) 


29 (1,089) 


" 25 (265) 


10 (85) 


13 (262) 


25 ( 26) 


Less than 
12 years 
education 


w (2,727) 


37 (3^330) 


15 (6,U1U) 


z\ (1,089) 


33 (265) 


17(85) 


3** (262) 


50 ( 37) 


Unemployjsd 15 
weeks ^out of 
prior 20 weeks 


50 (538 


79 (3,36U) 


60 (1,821)' 


82 (87) 


68 (1U7) 


66 ( 72) 


W (262) 


90 ( 37) 


Unemployed; 15 
days, but less 
than 15 weeks 


^ (538) 


NA . 


18 (1,821) 


. NA 


23 (1^70 


NA 


59 (260) 


NA . 


AFDC family 
meniber 


8 (3,280) 


19 (3,629) 


7 (6,U1U) 


8 (508) 


2 (170) 


8 ( 76) 


\ (262) 


19 ( 3£) 


Income below 70^ 
of the lower 
living standard 


37 (1,091) 


NA 


53 (2,958) 


NA 


h3 (1U7) 


NA 


28 (227) 


NA 


Economically 
disadvantaged 


(3,280) 


75 (3,629) 


58 (6,UlU) 


93 (1,089) 


hi (2li2 ) 


93 ( 81) 


56 (2621 


100 ( 27) 



Source: Field research data. 

Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the number of participants for whom data are available. 
^Percentages are affected by^the small numbers. 
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Hie program. Among large, distressed cities and rural areas, the per- 
centage of males and participants uho are AFDC, family menfljers rs much, 
higher under title VI projects . 

The main conclusion to be draim from table 5-1^* is that for persons 
with the characteristics that are specifically targeted in the legisla-^ 
tioh—jobless for fifteen out of the prior twenty weeks, economically 
disadvantaged, and members of AFDC families— the percentage being served 
under the new title VI projects is higher than under the sustainment 
portion of the program. It must be remembered that title VI projects 
were still in the" buildup stage when these data were gathered; the 
results should be considered preliminary until supplemented by the 
second-round data. 
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WAGES OF PSE PARTICIPANTS 

■ . 

ihe 'final section of this chapter examines the wages received hy 
KE participants i Data on hourly wages were x:oliec1;ed according to the 
eight occupational categories for 15,768 participants representing thirty- 
eight sample govenyoents . When mean wage rates are calculated on the hasia 
of these data, the results, tend to reflect -Wie higher wage levels, prevalent 
in large virhan areas, since large cities account for a disproportionately 
large number of the sample participants. Inlorder to mimmize this effect, 
'wage date are in most cases presented hy iype of government. 
Wage Supplementation ^ ^ 

One issue receiving a considerable amount of attentirai is local 
supplementation of wages. The regulations for PSE specify a naximum wage 
payment of $10,000 per inrticipant. Ihis has "been interpreted to mean 
$10,000 per year or $833 per mon-Ui. On an hourly hasis this amounts to 
$1|..83 for a forty-hour week or $5.12 for a thirty-seven and a half hour 
work week. If wages ahove these levels .are paid, the difference must he 
I«id out of local revenues. Consequently, many local officials in areas 
with high prevailing wage rates feel Ihat iiey are subsidizing a federal 
program and that the maximum wage should he raised. The Department of lahor, 
on the other hand, has proposed in its CETA reauthorizatibn a supplementation 
limit of 10 percent of PSE funding. 

Tahle 5-15 shows the distribution of wage rates hy^ type of govern- 
ment for all titles . The tahle suggests that supplementation is 

. ! 

11. In this study the only type of local supplementation investigated 
is that of wages. Governments may also supplement the PSE program through 
the provision of materials, supervision, equipment, and so on. 



Taljle 5-15. ; Percentage Distrilnition of Wages "by Type of Jurisdiction, All Titles 



\ Large cities SimII cities and Rural. 

Wages, Total Distressed Other suburban areas areas 



$2.30-2.65 


* 


0 


* 


8 




2.66-3.05 


1 


Q 


" 1 


8 ■ 


52 


3.064.83 


.53 


20 


7h 


.73 




U.8lt-5.12 


8 


5 


9 


• 7 




5il3-6.00 


11 


22 


6 




0 


6.01-7.00 


11 


21 


6 


« 


p < 


7.01-^.00 


If 


11 


■ 1 




0 


8^01-9.00 


6 


19 


0 


0 


0, 


9.01-9.98 


1 


1 


2 


0 V 


0 


Total** 


13,776 


h,063 


9,713 

- r 


1,W5 


/' 396 


Percent 
above 
$5.12 


33 


7U 


15. 




0 



Source: Field research data. 

.* Less than 0^5 percent. • I 
^♦^•Nuinber of participants for whom data are available. ? 
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not a problem for rural areas. None of the participants in these 
goyemnjents earned more t^ $5*12 per hour* These wages reflect 
not only the generally lowei: wage levels in these .governments birt also 
local policy decisions', according to associates for some jurisdictions. 
The i>ercentage of PSE participants who earned over the raspcimum wage 
-level was also low in sinall cities and suburban .areas • 

In. large ;cities , however, there is a corsiderable amount 
supplementation. .Qne-third of the PSE participants in the large sample 
cities were paid more than $5.12 per hour, and 1^1 .percenl^ were paid 
more than 83. The extent of supplementation was slightly higher for 
sustainment positions than Tor- project positions Cih percent and^ 
percent, respectively, assxam:^' a thirty -seVen and a half hour work 
week' and tKus a inaximum wage of $5.13) 

The extent of supplementation was ap]preciably greater in the large . 
distressed cities than in other large cities. Almost three-quarters of 
the positions in the distressed large cities/^received wage supplementaticm; 
the proportion was only 15 percent- in other large cities . Over foiir- 
fifths of the stistainment ixjsitions'' in the large distressed cities 
involved some degree of local supplementation. 

Analysis bv Occupaticai ' 

When the wage data are examined by occupation (table 5-16), we find, 
a wide range 'in wages depending on skill level. The differences a^re 
greatest in large distressed cities, where the average wage J^or PS? 
participants in the highest-paid occupation (mahagelu.al)\ is 58' pewent > 
higher than that for the lowest-paid occupation (service). A similar 

. . . > ' 135 " • 



pattern exists in rxiral areas, !where there is a difference of k6 percent 
"betireen the highest-paid occupation (managerial) and the lowest-paid 
occupation ^(clerfcal). Two notable patterns emerge in other* large 
^cities and in small cities and suhurhan areas. First, the highest- 
"paying occupations are not managerial and* professional iDut operative , 
^and craft' occupations . Second, the wage differential between the 
managerial and clerical occupations is only iS perc^nt"^ foij pther large 
cities, and l6 percent for small cities and suburban areas . 

A second major' finding illustrated by table 5-l6 is that there are 
large differences between the types of governraente in the average hoxirly 
wage for all occupations combined^ The average for large distressed 
' cities is more than twice as. high .as that for rural areas stnd Is 62 
percent higher than that for small -cities and suburban areas. To a 
certain Sxtent this reflects the occupational -distribution of PSE 



participants within the tj^s of governments • Foi^^|^ample , in large 
^distressed cities 23 percent of the positions*are in the higher-paid 
managerial and professional categories, whereas in the rural Jurisdictions 
only 7 percent of the ESE participants are in these occupational 
categories* / ' 



Ill 

-iablfi 5-16. Average Hourly Wages Paid to ESE Participants by Occupa:tion 
and of Gove/ninent, All Titles - ' 



Occupations 



Large, dis- Other large Small cities and Rural 
tressed cities- cities suburban areas areas 



Ifcnageriai ' $8.22 .$»t.72 $lf.09. ' 

,(61t) (129) (56) ^ (9) 

Professional S.03 ^^.69 \.28 • 3.92 

(859.) (1,007) (1^) (18) 



Total average 
hourly wage 



Technical 



C?erical ' 5.73 



6.57" »*i51 ■ ^.-^ 3.36 

' " (37) 

2'.80 

(^35) (2,2310 ' (380) . , (116) 



Craft ■ ° 7.55 



Seirvice 5.19 



.$1^.72 


$l+-.09, ' 






if .69 


It. 28 


(1,007) 




lt;51 


li.l»t 






3.99 


■ 3.52 


(2,2310 


' (380) 


%.8l 




(15»t) 


(25) 


5.01* 


' 3.58 


. (627). ^ 






' 3.85 


(2,360) . ' 


(1*1*1*) 




3.75 


(2,862) 


(266) 


$»t.51 


$3.82 


(9,712) . 


(1,581) 



3.52 



(66) (151*) (25) (6) 

Operative. 5.70 5.01+ ' ' 3-58 3.22 

^ - ■ ' (676) . (627). ^ (61*) . _(27) 

Laborer 5.39' ^-P , ' ,};^\ r?;?! 

(930) (2,360) (W (118) 



2.87 



(711) (2,862) (266) (67) 

$6.17 $1*.51 $3.82 $3.03 

(!+,06l) . (9,712) . (1,^81) . (398) 



Sotirce: Field research data. 

Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the number of . participants for 
•whom data are available. 



Probably more important—especially in view of the speci^cation in 
the GETA legislation that PSE participants be paid prevailing wage . 
levels— is the general tendency for wage levels in urban areas to be 
higher than those in rural areas. Hov/ever, the ge^erally higher wage 
levels in unsubsidized employment in urban areas do not explain the large 
difference between PSE wage levels for distressed and other large cities . 
As shown in table 5-l6, the average wage paid to PSE participants In 
the lowest-paid occupation in large distressed cities was higher than 

the average wage for the highest-paid occupati In all other types of 

If 

government i Local labor market factors such as jiabor unions may be 
.involved here; this subject vdll be considered in the final report. 

Analysis by Title 

Table 5-17 shows that there is considerable vairf-ation in average 
hourly wages paid to participants in sustainment and project PSE. First, 
for each occupation in large distressed cities and o^her large citifes, 
sustainment participants are paid higher average hourly wages than 
project participants. This finding is reversed in small cities and 
suburban areas, and in rural areas, where project participants in many 
occupations are paid higher average wages than sustainment participants. 
This may be relaoed to the analysis of functional area data presented , 
earlier in the chapter, which noted that project participants in smaller 
jurisdictions tend to be concentrated in social, cuTtural, and 
educational' services . 

A second finding from table 5-17 is i^hat disparities in average 
hourly wages betv/een sustainment and project tend to be the greater in 



Table 5-17. Average Hourly Wages Paid to PSE Participaats by Occupation, Type of Government, and Title 





Large, distressed 
cities 


Other large cities 


Small cities and 
-suburban areas' 




Rural areas 


/ 


Sustain- 
jnent 


Proj 
ect 




Sustain- 
roent 


Proj 
ect 




Sustain- ' 
meiit 


Prpj 
ect 




Sustain- 
ment 


, Proj- 
ect 


Xfanagerial 


$9.00 




$U.50 


(20) 


$5.03 (85) ■ 


$lt.i2 


(it?)i 


4?o li)r 




$1*.56 


'(32)-: 


ill 10 






Professional 


8'.06 


(8U9) 


U.85 


(10) 


lt.78 (909) 


3.85 


(98) ■ 


3.99 


(68) 


1*.53 ' 


(80) 


3.^ 


(18) 




Technical 


7^.58 


(231) 


3.98 


(90) 


lt.6l (280) 


lt.p2 


(61) 


3.81* 


(1*6) 


; 1*.1*8 


(1*6). 


3.1*1 




$3.09 (60 


Clerical 


5.83 


(1*07) 


U.20 


(28) 


4 .03 (2112) 


3.31* 


(120) 


3.1A 


(21*6) 


3.0 ( 


/ -1 oil \ 


2.79 


(111) 




Craft 


7.55 


(66) 






5.63 (91) 


3.63 


(63) 


U.85 


(11*) ^ 


i*.oo 


(12) 


3.52 


(6):: 

4 




Operative 


7.25 


(175) 


'>.15 


(501) 


5.61 (172) 


lt.82 


(1*55) 


3.71 


(30) 


3.1*6 


(33) 


■ 3.22 


(27) 




Laborer 


6.26 


(36?) 


U.81 


(561) 


it.,96 (168I) 


It. 33 


(679) 


3.61* 


(209) 


1*.0U 


(235) 


2.91 


(92) 


3.19 (26) 


Service . 


5..28 


(6U5) 


U.30 


(66) 


lt.6l (2lt31) 


3.90 


(1*31) 


l*.olt 


(131) ; 


- 3.1*6 


(13I*) 


■ 2.87 


(67) 




Total 
average 
hourly 
T?age 


$6.73 (2785)* 


(1276) 


$lt.58 (7760) 


$it:23 (1951) 


$3 71 


(771*) 


$3.91* 


(707) 


$3.02 


.(j6l) 


$3.11* (37) 



Source:, Field research data. 

Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the number of participants for whom data are available 
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the higher sMUed occupations than in the lower sldlled occupations. 
•This pattern was most strildiig in large distressed cities . 
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Chapter 6 

' ' ' • - 

n^, nAKT7ATldN awn .MMTNISTBA TTnM OF THE PSE PROGRAM 

The Comprehensive Enrployneni and Training Act of 197^ had its roots 
In the "New Federalism" program of the Nixon-Ford period. - The act iras 
part of a -broader effort to decentralize and decategorize federal aid 
programs,, which included the general revenue sharing and community 
development block grant programs', both of which are also the subject of 
manitoring studies ^ the Brooldngs Institution. 

OHE CETA SYSTE^/^ 

From the vantage point of decentralization, the most important 
conrponent of CETA was title I which provides block grant funds to state 
and local governments for eiaployment and training services; this title 
accounted for over half of all funding in 197^ when C&CA was firsts 
enacted. The ESE conrponent of cm, which- has grown dramatically since 
• 197U and mil account for approximately 60 percent of estimated CETA 
funding in 1979 , is also characterized by decentralization and a high 
degree of progra'm flexibility. The federal government has, in effect, " 
set bread goals for PSE on a basis which then enables recipient 
Jurisdictions to translate, these objectives -in a manner that reflects 
their particular policy and progra- preferences and fiscal conditions. 

A number of the comments, at the February field research conference 
for this study illustrate this point by showing the variation in local 
ODjectives for the PSE program. Discussing Houston, Texas, for example, 
the associate described the purpose of PSE as aiding minority groups; 
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the attitude of city officials is to "let these groups do. what they want 
with these funds. "''^ Similarly, the associate for St. Louis, Missouri, 
iieported that the city^ "from the veiy beginning insisted upon targeting 
for the low-iricoroe population." Some jirrisdictions in the sample 
facing serious fiscal problems stressed the use of ESE funds to provide 
))asic services. According to the associate for one distressed city, - 
"Above all there has been a continued emphasis on the preservation of 
essential city services." Other associates noted an emphasis on 
transition and training. For the Shamee, Illinois, consortium it was 
reported that local officials "are very big on transition" and the use 
of\ESE to "train people arid get them into some kind of permanent Job." 
A particularly strong emphasis on transition was jreported for the 
Pehobscot-Hancoclc consortium, iMch includes the city of Bangor, Jfeine: 
"In a few weelcs the consortium will be sending out a new letter sayigg 
that the employing agency must return a signed form certif^ying the 
length of time required for the ESE position, the Hnd of outcome- 
expected, and a realistic expectation of the transition possibility." 

Beyond philosophical preferences for decentralization, another 
reason for the emphasis on local flexibility under the ESE program is 
pragmatic . It is difficult to envision the federal government directly 
employing as many as one million ESE participants. Iforeover, there are 
few alteraatives to relying on states and localities. Total reliance 

1. The quotations in this paragrajh are from the edited transcript 
of the; field research cohferet e on Februaxy 1, 1978, appendix A to this 
report « 



on -confflnmity-based nonprofit organizations, even if feasible, would limit, ' 
the type of jobs and transition opportynities which the program could 
:prbvide, and probably would engender public resistance. 

STOnsorship Arrangements 

The system for determining which local governments can participate 
under cm is more varied than under nost similar federal grants. Funds 
are allocated under a legislative formula to "prime sponsors," an 
artificial creation of the CETA legislation aimed at making the 
administration of employment and training programs more efficient ty 

i ' ^ — 

increasing the size and reducing the number of units receiving federal 

iDoney.^ As defined in the' lew, a prime sponsor is a general-purpose 

■government— in most cases a city or county— with a population of at least 

100,000, or a consortium of jurisdictions, at least one member of which 

3 

has a population of 100,000 or more. 

Jurisdictions not qualifying independently as prime sponsors often 
have a choice of joining a consortium or being grouped together in a 
"balance of state" prime sponsorship. For many jurisdictions the 
flexibility of the CETA program begins at this level, as they choose 
whether or not to join a consortium and in some cases which consortium 
to join. The decision of the local community may be influenced \rj the 



2 The roost comprehensive discussion of the admiiiistration of CETA 
is William Mirengoff and Lester Pdndler, eds. , The Comprehensive Employ ; - 
ment and Trai-nlnp Act: Imnact on Peop le. Places. Prograirg (Washington, D.C 
National AcadenQr of Sciences, 1976). 

3 - Bcceptions to this rule can be made for preexisting prime sponsor 
arrangements, as is the case of the rural Shawnee, Illinois, consortium 
Included in this study. . 
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bonus funds provided to consortia under title I. Other factors, such as 
regional political and economic ties or the desire to limit demands on 
the local bureaucracy, no doubt enter into this decision. 

: Below the level of the prime sponsor, the range of possible ; 
administrative arrangements multiplies. Althoiagh the prime sponsor is 
the only unit that receives PSE funds directly from the Department of 
Labor (DOL), it is not the only unit that spends ESE funds. In convert- 
ing funds into Jobs, the prime spons'or may directly hire ESE irorkers; it 
may also pass through some of its ESE funds to other units of government. 
A city prime sponsor, for example, may assign portions of its ESE funds 
tq special-purpose governments (such as water or school districts), to 
local offices of federal or state agencies, or to nonprofit organizations 
in the city. These agencies and organizations in turn act as 
subcontractors, hiring PSE workers. The city may also choose to hire iSE ,^,. 
worker itself and outstation them in other governmental units or in 
nonprofit organizations lander agreements with these organizations. 

Wien the prime sponsor is either a consortium, counly, or 
balance of state, the distribution, of its ESE funds under cettain 
circumstances is not fully discretionary. Within such prime sponsorships, 
any general-purpose government with a population of 50,000 or npre is 
entitled to receive a share of the consortium's funds based on the 
national allocation formula. If this jurisdiction chooses to act as rnhat 
is termed a program agent, its share of PSE funds must be- automatically pasee 
.through ly the prime,.sponsor. The program agent can use these PSE funds 
at its discretion, either hiring workers directly or subcontracting with , 
other local govemments or nonprofit organizations. If a governmental 
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rxDii eligible to act as a program agent chooses not to do so, it has no 
adndnisti^tive role under the CETA program but is nevertheless assured 
•auil; its share of available funds will be used by the prime sponsor- - 
for persons residing irithin its jurisdiction. 

For toe sample governments, almost every conceivable pattern of 

distribution of PSE jobs can be found, as illustrated by the following • 

capsule descriptions of BSE adndiiistrative arrangements for a city, a 

county, and a balance-of-state prime sponsorship. 

Ca-psule 6-1. Baltimore. Maryland _ , 

The city of Baltimore could have chosen to be a prime sponsor, as 
could three of the"other five jurisdictions with which it joined to 
form* consortium. By joining together, the jurisdictions received 
a "consortium bonus-? under CETA title I. For purposes of xitles II and 
VI ■ the Jfeyor's Office of ifenpower Resources in Baltimore OTferated^a . 
pr^)gram coraoletely separate from those of the other consortium^me^ers. 
B^i-tar received froin the consortium the same alxocation for titles II 
and VI that it would have received had it chosen priine sponsor status. 
About three-quarters of the job slots for PSE workers fundedLas of ^ 
July 1977 were retained in the Baltimore city government. The rensainder 
were parceled out to other governments and agencies, including the^^ 
S-fate of Jfaiyland and the federal government, under outstationing 
aSeenents . PSE workers in the Baltimore office of tiie Social Security 
Administration, for example, were outstationed; they worked in a 
federal government office but were technically employed by .the major s 
office Though a contract had not yet been signed as of the July 15 
observation date, the Off ice of J&npower Resources later- made a 
subcontracting agreement with the Health and Welfare Council, a holding 
company" for many of Baltimore's -nonprofit organizations. Among the 
PSE wOTkers hired by the council, some worked in its own offices while 
the majority were outstationed in its member agencies; all were 
technically employees of the council. 

Capsule 6-2. J/aricopa County, Arizona , 

Ifertcopa County was formerly joined with Phoenix in a consortium, 
but that arrangement was dissolved because of rivalries between the 
county and th2 city. The county now constitutes a separate prime 
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sponsorship. As of mid-rJuly 1977, direct ei^ployment in the Maricopa County 
government accounted for about one quarter of the 1,325 ESE positions 
funded in the county* The remainder of the positions were subcontracted 
to nonprofit organizations, other local governmental units, and local 
offices of state agencies, or were passed through to the program agents 
in the county — ^Tempe, Scottsdale, and i^sa. The program agents in Hurn 
use^ some rSE money for positions in their own governments and 
subcontracted wiiii special-purpose governmental agencies and nonprofit 
organizaticais for other positions. Tfempe, for example, retained half - 
of its ESE positions* in the ciiy government arid apportioned -Hie rest, 
under stxbcontractfng arrangements, to the school district and to local 
nonprofit organizations, such as the Yf^CA, Girls* and Boys' Clubs, and 
the United Way. Mesa elected to serve as a program agent for title H 
and title VI sustainment activities but chose not to administer title VI 
projects. Therefore J&ricopa Couniy was obliged to set aside Mesa's 
share* of title VI "project funds and to arrange for employment of itesa 
residents with these funds The county was also required to earmark a 
share of the KE funds for Glendaie, a city that was eiigibte to act as 
a program agent but chose not to. ' * 

Capsule 6-^ ;> Balance of Oregon _- - 

Biere are seven prime sponsorships in the state of Oregon— one city, 
one couniy, one balance of county (some of the county's teirritory is in 
another prime sponsorship), three consortia, and ttie residual areas of 
the state, grouped together as "balance of state" (BOS) Oregon. As or 
July 1977, 30 percent of iiie ESE funds allocated to BOS Oregon imd been 

\ retained for employment in state agencies. Iiie remainder was apportioned 
amraig thirteen planning districts, some of which were single counties, 
while others were combinations of counties. The planning districts had 
two options: . they could take responsibility for planning aiid implementing 
a local PSE program— acting, in effect, as program a g:ents — or they could 
subconti^act for specific PSE jobs, leaving planning Juid administration to 
the ptime sponsor. " , 

Dduglas County, one of the constituents of BOS Oregon, chose the 
second option. Of the more than lOp ESE slots assigned to Douglas 
Cotoity by the prime sponsor, only a handful were in the county government 

^.itself. Ihe remainder were assigned to the water, fire, and sanitation 
districts; tiie cities and towns within the county; school districts; the 
comminity college; and state offices. 
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The plan for this study called for concentrating the first-round 
observations on employment, fiscal, and programmatic effects. A decision 
was made to limit the number of items in the initial analysis form 
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relating to the organization and administration of the PSE program and 
instead- to collect -such data in the second round (f^r-Decemher 31, 1977). 
The second-roimd -analysis form contains six major sections under the 

.heading "Institutional Effects." Areas to he covered include: the role 
of the employment service, the role of "unions, the effect of civil 
service requirements, the role of political officials, the policies and 
Influence of employing agencies, and relationships hetween the prime 
sponsor and the Department of Labor.*^ The remainder of this chapter 
presents prelindnaiy data obtained in the first round of field research. ^ 
Attention is focused on the relationship between prime sponsors and the ^ 
Bepartment of Labor through July 1977 and some of the imjortant 

' characteristics of the organization arid administration of the CETA-BSE 
program in large city governments included in the sample. 

^ ' INTERGOVERNMEOTAL IffiMTIOfB UNDER- 

- . Though not actually a block -grant > the ESE program resembles a 
block grant in .being less conditional than so-called categorical grants. 
ISE gr^ts nevertheless have important strings attached specifying , who 
can be hired,..fD2^Jiow long, and tmder what conditions . - There are also 
requirements, as noted above, for passing ESE funds through to 
sub-jurisdictions qualifying as F^ogram agents. Tlie administrative 

, history of a progi*ara like BSE can be written in terms of how tightly 
these and other strings are pulled by federal officials in dealing with 



U. The second-round field research analysis fqrm isl not included in 
this retort. Limited copies are available on request. 
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state and local governments/ 

Bie first stage at which program require'ments enter the picture 
Is the .application process. Although ^PSE fimds are allocated on a 



formula: basis, their distribution is -riot automatic. Each prime sponsor 
is required to suibmit an application describing the^ activities it -plans- 
to carry out with ^E fimds, and stating) through various asjsurances, 
its intention to. follow the regulations and pursue the goals of .the 
program, ftiioe spqisors-. must also submit quarterly reports to DOL, 
providing data on their ESE enrollment and the isharacteristics of 
pa3rticipant6 . (During Hie period of intense buildup, beginning in ^fey 
1977, prime sponsors reported weekly on PSE enrollment levels.) 

In its own review processes, DOL may raise questions about the 
^ulfillEQent of PSE requirements or suspected irregizlarities. 'i^n addition, 
complaints by third parties— often dissatisfied participants or would-be 
participants — come to the department's attentiqn, frequently-through 
newspaper articles. V/here*DOL investigations turn up evidence of local 
violations, disciplinary actions ranging from verbal reprimands to 
reallocation of fimds may follow. . ' 

Although administrative issues imder PSE were not among the major 
topics specified in the analysis form for the Tirst roimd of field 
'research, associates were asked to characterize the relationship between 
DOL and the jurisdictions(s-) they are studying. Several associates 



5. Iliis subject is highlighted in the second report on the Brookings* 
^Institution monitoring study of the community development block grant 
program, chapter 3, "Intergovernmental Relations imder the Block Grant 
Program," 'in Paul R. Dommel et al., Decentralizing Community Development 
(forthcoming)-. 
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reported on. instances of tension or disagreement^'betwe||*jderal and . . 
local officials. A number of general points emerged fr6m'th|se data. • 

The main area of federal-local tension Tfas program buildup. The 
.administration's economic stimulus, package authprized' lif5,0Q0 additional ' 
public service jots ty March of 1978,^.more than doubling the preexisting 
program level. DOL subsequently notified prime sponsors of their ■ increased 
allocations and provided each with a f ornka for computing montfily godls 
for Increased ESE enrolMent.^^is a result, local officials felt they were 
under constant pressure to increase toing. Although complaints . ^ 
about this pressure were almost universally reported, jDGL 
went heyond exhortation in only two of tiie "sample jurisdictions. In 
neither ca&e was the jurisdi'ction far below target employment levels . ^ . ^ 
In Seminole Co'jnty, Florida, BSE a'dministrators received /a 
teleidione call from the DOL regional office yarning that theii* funds, 
would be cut off as of 5:00 p.m. that day if they could not repor.t 
significant progress toward meeting the local hiring quota. The^coUnty^ ^ . 
%as in fact close to meeting its target; the' regional office later- 
acknowledged that their report had been misread. The other case- involved 
both over- and underenrollm^nt . 
Capsule San FVan^lsco. California 

In mid-October I97t, the regional office of DOL reproved the- San 
Francisco FSE administration for exceeding title II and VI sustainment 
•hiring goals and lagging in title VI project hiring, ^0^ pointed out that 
expenditures for excess sustainment enrollment would be disallowed^ and cited 
regional bulletins threatening reallocation of funds, where hiring lags were 
found In response, city PSE administrators argued that reported; over- 
enrollment figures in sustainment PSE 'resulted from lags in receipt of. 
•termination data in the management information system. To achieve full 
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compliance with the hiring schedule, they argued, it was necessary to 
anticipate tenninations anci hire rvove than tne authorized number of new/ 
^ustainment PSE participants each month. At the same time, they acknowledged 
the lag in hirinjg for' title VI projects. In a letter to the .associate ^regional 
administrutpr, the mayor wrote, "Steps have been taken to step ujT [project PSE] 
hiring, and we will push forward aggressively. In this area." But he ' 
reiterated the position of his staff that the hiring pace in sustainment , 
activities was reasonable. ' " . 

Following this letter, the associate reported no further DOL 
action on this issue; later reports indicate that actual employment in 
sustainment PSE appeared - have exceeded authorized. levels. 

■- \ 

.Another major DOL concern and potential sour^ee of intergovernmental 
tension is displacjement , although again thei^e were only two sample 

♦ 

Jurisdictions in w. *.ch n^.«-cific allegations were made--Detroit and 
Chicf-.go. The Detroit case was dropped by DOL after an investigation. 
In Chicago the outcome was q^uite different, and, in fact, this case 
received considerable iiation£*l publicity. 



Cat)gule 6»5. Chicago. lUir.ois 

After an intensive three-week investigation prompted by 
newspaper publicity, DOL alleged that the city of Chicago had 
misused almost $1 million of its PSE funds . The violations 
involved political favoritism and displacement, chiefly in the 
areas of street repair and parks. While not admitting the charges, 
tiie city agreed to repay the allegedly misused funds by hiring a_n 
equivalent number of properly certified workers at the city* s expense. 
In 'addition DOL required that the Illinois Bureau of Employment 
Security assume full responsibility for intake, screening, and referral 
of ISE applicants; prior to the agreement the city and_ some other 
employment agencies had often identified prpspective RSE workers in 
advance and then sent them to the employment service for eligibility 
checks before hiring them. A full-time DOL monitor has been appointed 
•to oversee the PSE program in Chicago to assure canpliance with the 
agreement. 
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- PossiUe misuse of PSE funds is also Ijeing 'investigated in New 
(Drleens . 

ga-psule 6>f^ , New Or l eans , ^ Loiiisiana 

As of mid-July 1977, /^lations between DOL and the city of New 
Orleans were smooth, and the associate reported that DOL had been 
complimentary toward the city's PSE administration Soon after, 
however, a New Orleans ne'wspaper reported that a -DOL team,, mvxted by 
the city's PSE administrator to study the local program and make 
recommendations about possible improvements in adjanistratxon^ had 
Wied up irregularities'. Itost serious was the charge that i^re than 

positions reported to DOL as being filled under the city's PSE 
urogram were not in fac't filled. . By late summer the number of 
^silZZ at issue had/ increased to over 500,..and the ci;g. was being 
toatened v/ith- the reallocation of part of its grant. The Justice 
Department is now investigating the case . . - 

City officials in New Orle^ were reported to .be resentful that ^ 

their request for assistance led to allegations of irregularities. 

Though misuse of funds is a possible explanation for the unfilled job 

siots, the; fact that city PSE: of ficials were dissatisfied with the 

management information system and had requested DOL assistance suggests 

that poor recordkeeping my be an equally plausible explanation. 

Associates for many of the sample jurisdictions reported drificulties 

%ith management information systems. Inadequacies in local reporting 

systems caused inajor problems in preparing the first-round field data; - 

the associaxe fior St/l Paul, Minnesota, for example, cited this factor as 

■ ' v ■' 

the chief reason for the delay in getting the inforaation for his 

first-round anAy^is. "V/hat we discovered from the. enrollment data," 
he wrote, "is ihal many figures provided to us were at odds with our 
aggregation of the data from DOL printouts." The associate for Kansas 
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city, Missouri, reported, "One of the most serious problems, which may 
or may not be a function of national requirements, is the lack of 
precision of ^he data." 

In Boston a DOL investigation led to charges of impropriety in the • 
administration of the ESE program, especially for hiring and selection. 

CaT)8ule 6-7. Boston/ Massachusetts 

DOL conducted an extensive review of the Boston PSE program during the 
spring of 1975, generated in part "by a local newspaper investigation which 
uncovered cases of alleged improprieties. A report »was issued in Octoher 
191^5, containing charges of patronage, nepotism, illegal activities hy 
participants, and violations of residency requirements and lehgth-of- 
unemployraent regulations. 

Corrective n^asures centered on the revision of Boston's participant 
selection process. From the inception -of the program, Boston liad used 
a lottery system to select candidates fxom an eligihility pool for 
availahle PSE positions. Before January 197^^ however, the lottery was 
applied only to unskilled positions. The Boston PSE administration was 
instructed hy DOL to expand and revise this system to cover all PSE 
positions. In Octoher 1^76 'further changes and refinements v/efe made 
to expedite the selection process. 

Although the lottery system proyed to he useful as a tool for 
selecting participants, the random proqess presented diffic'iilties in 
matching applicants with positions which require special- skills. At 
the time of field data^ collection, thei*e v/as discussion of refining 
the lottery system by adding a skill component to the coded application - 
form. • 

The DOL report dated October 1975 directed that ftinds expended 
in violation of the CETA regulations be restored to, the CETA grant. 
In July 1976, noting the city's inaction, dOL notified the mayor of 
its intent to reduce the city's letter of creflit for the amount spent 
on ineligible program participants. A hearing.was requested by the 
city but as of the reporting date it had not be^n convened. 



In addition to the federal-local issue described earlier for 
San Francisco, a controversy between the mayor and the board pf 
supervisors received local publicity and is now being investigated 
Ify both the Departments of Labor and Justice. The issue in thi^ 
instance is the application of the eligibility requirements for title 
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iVI projects. 



gft-pfltile 6-8 , San F ->^T^f ifif-" , California 

The PSE program in San Francisco, which will employ over persons 
to Jfarch i978, is controlled hy the mayor's office.^ I",f^J*^^'^^*° 
Influence the program, the hoard of supervisors, using thirteen Ebb 
^S^SSnts ass^lned'hy the mayor's- of flee to aohs ia the hudget office 
S the Crd, conducted a study of title VI project positions on nonprofit 
organizations. Their report made widely puhlicized allegations of creaming, 
violations of reporting and other administrative requirements, and the - 
hiring of persons who were n.t referred hy the state employment service. 
No evidence of jationage was found, despite allegations to this^ effect. 

The ma^'or responded to these charges hy pointing out the hign 
number of ndaiority group- members participating in the- PSE program and^ 
denying that there were violations of the eligibility requirements. He 
also pointed out that the board of supervisors would- not have been able 
to cohduct its audit of the PSE program without the help of PSE partici^ts 
assi^ed to the budget office, which included five:.coU;ege graduates, two 
persons Tri.th law degrees, arid one with an M.B;A. , " ,^ 

As the ESE program expands, it is possible that this Idnd of 
Intragoverr^mental cpmpetition for control of the program may increase. ' 
The San Francisco case suggests that internal policing of the program 

may be one of the side effects. 

The cases described above illustrate some of the key issues in 1X)L-- 
jurisdiction relations -pace of buildup, -displaceirent, patronage,- and 
. creaming, aiaong others. The overall record of intergovernmental relations, 
however, appears to have been relatively snpoth'. Associates for a 
majority of the sample jurisdictions reported tha.t DOL-prime sponsor 
relations were generally good. 



HIELD^INARY OBSERVATIONS ON CITy OPERATIONS 

The Brookings sample contains thirteen city prinie sponsors and 
three cities that are consortium members (fifteen of these cities have 
populations above 250,000). A' number of preliminary observations about 
their operations are presented here. In particular, we note 
differences between distressed cities and other cities in thts group 
Tridch suggest that t|^|pLevel of distress of a city influences its 
approach to the organization and administration of the PSE program. \ 
Seven of the sixteen cities included in this analysis are classified as \ 

t 

distressed on the basis of their rating of over 250 on an "urbaTi 
conditions index" consisting of three factors: (l) percentage of 
poverty, (2) percentage of pre-19Uo housing, and (3) rate of population 
change from 1970 to 1975.^ Differences between the two groups were 
found in -regard to both program organization and administration. 

One of the first decisions facing city prime sponsors and program 
agents is the assignment of administrative responsibility for PSE. 
Should it be managed by an existing line department of local government 
or run out of the mayor or city manager's office? The sixteen sample 
cities were evenly split between those assigning responsibility to a 
line department and those where the RSE program was . controlled by' a 
staff unit of the mayor's office. Line departraents administering PSE 



6. See "Urban Conditions Indt reprinted from Dommel, Dejentraliz- 
InfT Community Development (The Broo^ngs Listitution, 1978; processed). 
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programs included,, aicong others, the department of human resources 
(Rioenix) , the community development department (Tulsa) , the urban 
affairs department (Kansas City), and the corammity services department- 
(St. Paul). 

However, distressed cities were found to be more likely to assign 
responsibility for administering the PSE program to the mayor^s office 
than other cities in the sample. Among the seven sample cities with 
Index scores above 250, table 6-1 below shows that only Detroit and 
Bochester chose not to place their PSE programs in the mayor's office, 
and the associate for Detroit ^reported Jhat the mayor played a strong 
lole in ESE decisionmaldng in that city (see capsule 6-9) . 



Table 6-1. Administrative Arrangements for PSE in Distressed and Other 
San5)le Cities • 



tr 


Index score 


Administrative 
arrangements ^ 


I^stressed cities: 
St. Louis 
New toleans 
Boston 
Detroit 
Baltimore 
Bochester 
Philadelphia 


515 
322 

273 
267 
265 
• ' 263 
259 


mayor 
mayor 
mayor 

line agency 
mayor 

line agency 
. mayor 


Qthev cities: 
San Francisco 
Chicago 
St. Paul 
' Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Tulsa 
Houston 
Independence 
Rioenix 


'227 
201 
IU9 
lk6 
82 
51 
' 33 
20 
' 16 


mayor 
mayor 

line agency 
line agency 
line agency 
line agency 
line agency 
city manager 
line agency 
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Capeule 6^9, Detroit. Michigan 

The ESE program in Detroit 'is administered hy the city's Manpower 
Department, one of a number of city departments. The director of the 
department is appointed Ijy the mayor. In addition, the chairperson 
of the Manpower Advisory Planning Council is an assistant to the mayor. 
Basic policy decisions regarding the utilization' af PSE funds are 
overseen hy the mayor after input f rojn the appropriate department 
heads. The mayor's influence on the ESE program is enhanced ty his 
political ties. According to the associate, "Mayor Coleman Young was 
one of the-earliest and strongest black supporters of President Carter." 

. Because of this*, when the city has had problems with DQL, Mayor Young 
has taken -his case directly to the White House and has had Washington . 

, overrule regional directives. 



Although more study needs to be done on the importance of this 
distinction, one would expect centrap.ized control over the ESE program 
to give the mayor or city manager more oppd^unity to coordinate the 
allocation of ESE funds with the local budget;. i;hls type of coordination 
is likely to be more importan^ c distressed cities than to others. 
Centralized managerial control, for example, might make it easier for 
city of ^.cials to use ESE to avoid personnel and program reductions 
that would otherTd.se be necessary because of fiscal pressure. 'As 
pointed out in chapter 3, this type of employment effect— the program 
maintenance category of Job creation—was found to be heavily^ 
concentrated in the larger and more distressed Jurisdictions. By 
contrast, for cities without distinct hardship condition^, where the 
ESE program affords an opportunity to take on extra activities or 
provide special help for the disadvantaged, there may in fact be ^' 
advantages to assigning program management to a line agency. A social 
agency responsible for aid to the disadvantaged might run the program 
(as in Phoenix) , or the agency responsible for the program area in which 
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a substantial number of PSE participants are assigned. 

This discuission suggests that one would also expect distressed 

cities to use a larger proportion of their RSE positions directly than 

other cities. In fact, this was the pattern Toimd to apply for the 

large cities in the sample-.-- For the seven distressed cities the 

unweighted mean of retained PSE positions was 83 percent— that is, ^ 

these cities directly used 83 percent of their PSE positions in mid- 

Jijly in city operations. (It should be noted that for most of the cities 

in this group, title VI projects were still being planned or were Just 

getting underway in mid-July, which undoubtedly helps explain the high 

rate of city government slot retention.) For the other nine cities, the 

unweighted mean of positions retained by the city go-^^mment was "60 
» 

percent. 

Two other subjects are examined priefly In this section, the role 
of planning councils and organizational arrangements for the certification 
of eligibility. 

planning Councils 

The law requires that each CETA prime sponsor establish a planning 
council for ESE, including representatives of PSE client groups, ncn- 
profit organizations, business, the state emplpyment service, education 
and trainijig institutions, organized labor, and agricultural organizations, 
where appropriate^ The planning council's role is advisory only. 
Associates reported that among the larger cities, with few exceptions, 
the role of the planning councils was limited. Policjmialcing , 
responsibility was primarily in the hands of elected and agency of ficials . 
(However, for states and smaller Jurisdictions, planning councils 
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tended to have more 'influence ♦) 
Certification of Eligibility and Referral 

.Although city governments tended to assign responsibility for 
i&ajor policy decisions and administrative oversight to a single 
office or department^, in many cases that office delegated operations 
to other city or state agencies • Most cities, for example, contracted 
with the state employment service for certifying the eligibility of 
ESE participants. Several cities then used the city personnel 
department to refer clients to city agencies with job slots. A 
nimiber of different and special arrangraents were used for title VI 
projects. Some cities separately designated a department, or 
ccaatraQted with an umbrella agency, to work with nonprofit organizations 
for title VI projects, initially sorting out the applications received, 
and' making re c onmenda t ions on the assignment of positions and people to 
nonprofit agencies. 

The following two capsules indicate the diversity and cCTiplexity 
of organizational and administrative arrangements for the ESE program. 

Capsule 6-10 > Chicago. Illinois 

The responsibility for the ESE^ program in -Chicago is .in the hands 
of the ICayor's Office of Kianpower, which plans, monitors, and exercises 
fiscal control over all ESE activities in the city. The responsibility 
for central intake, screening, and referring workers has been turned 
over to the Illinois Bureau of Employment Securit;y under a contract with 
the manpower office. The manpower office also has an interagency 
agreement with the city's Department of Personnel, under which the latter 
works with other city departments to develop specific Job slots and define 
specifications for the personnel to fill "thc^e slots. As of July 15 > 
i97Tr Department of Personnel managed subcontracts with 177 nonprofit 
organizations who employed ESE workers. Li a separate arrangement with 
the manpower office, the Mayor's Office of Senior Citizens and the 
Handicapped also managed subcontracts with a email group of nonprofit 
organizations. Sixty-four percent of Chicago* s PSE positions were filled 
in thirty city departments. In addition^ PSE workers in Chicago held 
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subcontracted positions in the school district, the housing authority, 
tlie park district, the transit authority, the Illinois Department of 
labor, the Illinois •Departmant of Public Aid, and the city colleges 
.of Chicago. 

flaxMule 6-11. PhiladelTihia, Pennsylvania 

The mayor of Philadelphia controls the ESE program through his deputy, 
the mmaglng director of the city, who determines the allocation of iSE 
positions between the city, the independent school district, and 
various nonprofit organizations, in consultation with the Philadeliiiia 
-Area^lfenpowef Planning Council. Applications for positions- within the 
various agencies^of -ciiy^g^rniient are arjproved by either the managing 
director or the director of tHe budget. -Nonprofit organizations apply 
directly to the planning council. ^ - - _ 

Job descriptions are posted and applications received by the State 
Division of Employment Security. Candidates certified as eligible by the 
Division of Emroloynient Secmrity are referred to the ESE unit in the 
planning council, which rechecks eligibility and then m^es referrals 
to specific agencies. The hiring agency has final say in the selection 
of referreia candidates. ^ ^ > j. t^ot? 

, The school system hires in a different way. Candidates who meet PSE 
eligibility requiremonts must also pass tiie civil service examination in^ 
order to be considered for employment. Among those who pass, selection is 
mde on the basis of individual need and background, rather than on test 
scores. 



QUESTIONS FOR THE FUTUHE 

There haVe been new developments in CETA under the Carter administra- 
tion T^ich appear to move away from the block grant position and toward 
the categorical mode on the federal aid continuum. (Tnis is particularly 
true of ^e new youth programs.) Nonetheless, the system retains its 
distirxctive decentralization features. In testimony on the administration's 
extension proposal for CETA on February 23, 1978, Secretary of labor 
Ray I,fershall_ indicated an intention to continue the decentralized system. 
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CETA coiisoliclated previoiis approaches while 
decentralizing the fomilation and delivery of 
most employment and training services^ 
Hesponsibility was placed largely in the hands 
of local elected officials who yfere encpuraged 
to design policy /and programs to meet local 
conditions • We believe that experience 
demonstrates the wisdom of a decentralized, 
, decategorized system for delivering employment 
and training services .7 

Despite this general position by the Carter administration, the 
recently proposed reauthorization legislation has triggered a fresh 
debate on the question of what strings should be attached to CETA. grants , 
The continuing ^search for this study will not examine changes as a 
resoLt of extension legislation, but it ^11 provide a baseline' for 
considering the impact of new legislation on the organization and 
administration of the ESE program. 




■7. Testimony before the Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty and 
ittgratoiy Labor, Committee on Human Resources, United States Senate 
Februaiy 23, I978, p. 3 (pixjcessed). ' ' 



Chapter 7 



POLICY T?fl>LICATIONS 



At this stage of the monitoring research, a number of questions are 
unanswered -or onl^ partially, answered . The analysis form for the December 

1 

31, 1977, observation date contains major sections on trainiiig, i^ansition,. 
-and institutional effects and will provide additional information for • 
appraising the net employnent effects and social targeting impact,' of the 
JSE program. By this date, the new provisions of • the 1976 act regarding 
eUgibility, the project approach,- and the role of nonprofit organizations 
are likely to have had more impact. The time available to prepare Ihe 
final report on this study will also permit additional work to comjare 
the findings of the (monitoring approach with data and research froia other 
sources. Although the discussion of policy implications at this stage is 
"necessarily tentative, this chapter addresses current policy issues on an 
overall basis, relating findings made so far to the central policy issues 
to be considered in assessing th^ role and efficacy of the CETA-BSE program. 

' Chapter 2 of this report begins with a list of eight objectives of employ- 
nent and training programs of the federal government. These objectives can be 
grouped into three major categories— countercyclical, social, and fiscal 
relief.. Each of these categories i's the subject of a major section of 
this chapter. * • - 
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•ESE AS A COUNTERCYCLICAL POnCY INSmUMENT 

Increasing attention in recent years has been given to the. proposition 
that the economic policy of the federal goverimient should operate in the - 
public sector as irell as the private sector/ In 1977 a major package of 
• countercyclical expenditure programs was enacted, .half of which was in the 
.form of increased spending under the ESE program. 

The data on econbmic effects summarized 'in chapter k of this report 
suggest that the huUc of ^ ESE funding—approximately 85 percent—had an 
intact in :mid-1977 similar to that of direct federal expenditures. (No 
attempt is made in this study to gauge the indirect and induced; effects 
of RSE f or ,purposes of comparing this federal spending wi-th other exjfen- 
diture stimulus programs.) * Another 12 percent of ESE spending was found to 
have had an impact similar to a federal tax reduction. Afost of the^re- 
mainder was imallocated. Hoarding—that is^ long-term increases in fund 
balances built up as a result of PSE^-was found to be mlninsal as of the first 
observation date. ' '2 

With regard to the displacement issue, the results of this study ^ 
Indicate that the overall rate of displacement in mid-July 1977 ^as l8 percent 
20: peroSnt adjusted tor the relative weights nationally of CETA priifie sponsor 
types'. Differences between the displacement Endings of this study .and 
.those of previous, studies are discussed in chapter 3 in relatioh to the 
changed fiscal setting and eligibility requirements of the current PSE 
program, as well afe differences in analytical approach, particularly for 
the program maintenance category of employment effects. .For 31 percent of. 
the positions studied, associates determined that, although the positions 
were in existing programs, they would not have been filled in the ^bsence of 
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-PSE funding. Because the program maintenance classiffeation is potentially 
more fluid' than the other categories of employment effects, a three-part 
framework should he used in comparing the findings, in this study with other 
studies: new services and 'activities (51 percent), program maintenance (31 
percent), and displacement (18 percent). 

The findings for December 1977 may he different, al^ough the direction 
of charge is hard to predict. Improvements in national end local economic 
conditions could cause the program maintenance category t^^ decline, thus . 
raising the d is'^lacement rate. ' On the other hand, the dis^STement rate ■ 
could drop in r^cember because of the increased participation of im^prof it 
organizations tider the project, component of the PSE program. (Displacement 
in 'the f irsir Aund was found to be lower for nonprofit organizations than 
for governmental agencies . ) ' ' . 

Even .if an increase in the displacement rate i^ reported in December-, 
.it if necessafy to consider the fiscal effects of PSE in assessing xhe 
program's overall economic impact. If increased displacement is judged by 
|the associates to be reflected in local tax reductions or stabilisation, 
'this shifts the stimulus impact of PSE from the public to the private sector 
hut need not materially reduce its magnitude . 

' Despite changes thaj nay be observed in the second round, for purposes 
-of evaluating FSE as a countercyclical tool, it is .the first-round findings 
that are most important. Assuming, that the pattern of employment and - 
fiscal effects found for mid-July 1977 is regarded to be a satisfactory . 
stimulus impact, the question of whether PSE should^be used as a cpunter- 
cyclical policy instrunent then must 1)6 addressed on several bases— 
historical, operaticm^l, and social. 
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The Historical Record 
^ J 

Experience under both the PEP program and CETA-PSE suggests that it 
is possible to build up PSE enrollment levels and expend funds fairly, 
rapidly* (The one question that is still open in this respect concerns the J'- 
project component of ' PSE. The December^ 1977 field data will provide 
Infprmation about the rate of b^ldup and any major problems associated 
irith the buildup for this portion of the program.) 

'Kie track record of PSE for disen^.tgement — the other side of the 
countercyclical equation — is much less clear. The PEP program tos passed 
aa an emergency employment program for a two-year period . Altiiough there ^ 
was a significant decline in enrollment from its peak level, it was caacried 
into Ci£TA title 11 at a level of approximately 50,000 participants . The 
CETA title II program was then expanded and title VI was added in the 1975-76 
recession. Despite the fact that the economy was beginning to recover In 
June of 1976, concern about stubbornly high unemployment rates led to the 
i-eauthorization and expansion 01 the CETA title VI program.. The additional 
if 15, 000 PSE positions created under the 1977-78 stimulus package are now 
to be funded through fiscal year 19T9. 

The Carter administration's legislative proposal for a second reauthori- 
zation of th^ CETA program, submitted to the Congress in February 1978, seeks to 
reverse this .growth pattern. It emphasizes the- idea of PSE as a counter- 
cyclical policy instrument. Specifically, the administration proposes an 
automatic triggering system which would take effect in I98O. The plan oalls 
for a base program of $1 billion to be augmented by an additional $1 billion 
for each one-half of 1 percent by which the national unemp' 'ate exceeds 



U..75 percent.- .kdministration officials estimate that tfeis wuld mean a 
reducUon in I98O from 725,000 to 300,000 PSE positions. 

/ " ^ 

On the badis- of .recent history, there is reason to ques1;ion whether 

. -; ■ . - . . i 

Washiiigton decisiohiiiakers--particularly in the Congress— would , in fact. 



countenance such" a- large reduction in PSE spending as business conditions 

' i ■ 

improve. ' If such a reduction does not take place and if- in future periods 
of economic dekine emergency F3E funds, are simply added to the preexisting 
base; -the result would be a steady ratcheting upwards of PS^ spending. The 

- ' i ' ' ' • • -u + ' 

long-term impact under these conditions depends on one's assumption about; 

-displacement. ' ' , " 

If Umiteld displacement is assumed, a steady ratcheting upwards of PSE; 

t • '/ 
fmdjng in periods of economic decline could result over time in building up 

I / - ^- ^ - 

employment in 'the public sector /to a point that wou^d eventually raise 

quesUoDs as lo -We proper mix between |)ubiic and prf -ate sector activity 

j 

in the national economy. ; 

On the other hand, if the ^assumption is a high level of PSE displacement— 
' ' ' ' / 

especially over timer- then the l^ssue raised involves intergovernmental 

finance. If 4he level of PSE s^^nding is ratcheted upwards under circumstances 

"where a high i)roportion of these\ funds are "absorbed" by the recipient 

governments, the federal government's contribution! to state and local 

revenue could iincrease to the -point where the fiscal independence of other 

levels of government would be significantly reduced . As it is, with PSE at 

the current level and with the recent growth of other federal grants, the 

federal share of local budgets has gram substantially over the past five 
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^ars, in no small part due to the increase in employment and^ training 
graiits from the national .government directly to local units ."^ 
Efficiency -and Equity Considerations 

Even if one assumes that an automatically triggered countercyclical 
ESE program T?ould be workable — that is^ that national decisionmakers would 
allow BSE funding to be reduced appreciably in the recovery phase — there 
are other reasons to question whether this is an appropriate national policy. 

/It can be argued, for example, that it is not only politically difficult 
but inefficient to vary ESE employment levels with the business cycle. 
The activities involved may not be capable of being turned on and off 
quickly. 

In addition it is possible that even if the federal government reduces* 
RSE fmiding, prime sponsors will not follow^uit. A number of cases in* the 
field data suggest that ?SE activities create a demand and a constituency ^ 
on a basis that makes it dif ficulc from a local perspective (especially for 
fiscally healthy government^) to reduce the size of the PSE labor force 
quickly. To the extent local officials decide that ESE activities should be 
continued out of local funds even if federal funds are 'reduced, the impact 
of ESE as a tool of macro-economic policy can be said to be asymmetrical. 



1. The most useful approach- for comparirfg the relative level of grants 
to cities is to consider federal grant funds as a proportion of locally raised, 
general revenue. On this basis, federal grants were equivalent to nearly 
70 percent of locally raised revenue in 1978 for Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
Detroit, and over 50 percent for St. Xouis, Newark,, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
end Phoenix. These data are based on an analysis-. of fifteen cities by the 
staff of the Brookings Monitoring Studies Group and the II.S. Advisory , 
Commission for Intergovernmental Relations. The unweighted average for the 
fifteen large cities studied was k^.G percent. 
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- ^Tlxere^are also" considerations of equity in evaluating PSE as a counter- - . 
cyclical policy* instruments Once jobs have ^een provided to disadvantaged 
persons who need a foothold in the labor market, local political pressure 
my build up^ to continue to fund these positions for an appropriate period 
of time so that participants can be, placed in permanent positions in the 
public or the private sector* 

This subject, the use of ESU as a social policy instruinent, is dis- 
cussed further in the next section of this chapter. However, the relation- 
ship between countercyclical and social objectives should be clarified here * 
The extent to which there is a trade-off between the two pbjectives needs 
to be considered on several levels. On the one hand, there are practical 
questions of. speed and efficiency. As already suggested, the more the PSE 
program is targeted on the disadvantaged, tl.e harder it may be to adjust the 

program level as required for countercyclical purposes. 

♦ 

lifore fundamentally, the basic rationale of a program to relieve 
cyclical unemployment causes it to focus on relatively short-term unemployment 
as opposed to structural unemployment. Tne administration's CETA reauthori- 
zation proposal, submitted this year, not only includes an automatic 
triggering system to. achieve countercyclical goals but also loosens the 
eligibility requirements for PSE. It recommends that all participants bo 
required to have been unemployed for the previous five weeks, instead of 
fifteen out of the past tv/enty weeks as' in current law. 

This trade-off in terms of the characteristics of participants^ 
is central to the decision about the relative emphasis on countercyclical 
and social objectives under the PSE program. Policymakers may decide that 
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to the extent the PSE program is used for coiintercyclical purposes *its 
emphasis on the structurally unemployed should be correspondingly reduced. 
The essential question of legislative strategy currently is: If the Congress 
adopts the proposed countercyclical rationale for ESE, will this reduce 
Its'^irlllingness to use public employment as a mearxS of reducing ^relfare 
dependency as recommended under the administi^tion's "Better Jobs and Income" 
welfare reform program? 

KE AS A SOCIAL POLICY 

The goals of public service jobs as a social policy instrument can be 
suimnarized under three headings—service provision, social targetiiig, and 
t3*ansition. 

The "leaf raMng" or "maie work" arguments against PSE, are not sujpported 
by the data in this report. Associates in general concluded that the work 
performed under PSE is similar to that of regular employees. The "primary 
services" of local governments are the functional areas of greatest em^^si's. 

On the other hand, the evidence on social targeting is more mixed. 
There is considerable targeting overall, and it is increasing under the 
new project portion of the PSE program. These findings are reflected in the 
characteristics data in chapter 5 for participation by minority group members 
and economically disadvantaged persons. However, the large proportion of 
persons with a high school education in PSE and the still relatively low 
levels of AFDC participants suggest that creamng may be taking place. 
I • On both of tnc^e issues — service provision and social targeting — 
additional field data are being collected for December 31, 1911 , which may 



alter the points just made. As title VI projects expand, for example, 
my find less creaming, but at the same time there may be a redu-tion in 
en^iiasis on basic municipal services to the point where some observers would 
conclude that the objective of performing useful work at the state-local level 
is imdermined. 

In respect to transition, several associates pointed out at the field 
research conference on February 1, 1978, that creaming is more likely 
and social targeting more difficult in cases where transition goals are 
sire'ssed. But the jury is still out on training and transition. There is 
not enough experience with the expanded program to generalize about its 
success in preparing disadvantaged ESE participants for permanent unsubsidized 
empl(^rment . 

Combining Social Policy Goals 

For those who regard the social policy goals of as paramount, the 
essential question is: How should the objectives under this heading come 
together? Is social targeting enough standing by itself? Is targeting 
enough if it is combined with the accomplisi-iment of a considerable amount of 
useful work in the public sector? How important is transition in this 
equation? Without success in transition, one can^rgue that the ESE program 
must either (l) return participants to the pool of the unemployed, or (2) 
serve as a permanent situation for the participants \s well as the jurisdic- 
tions involved. 

Even if the transition findings are positive, however, there is still 
the question of the mutuality of PSE»s social goals. As noted above, the 
objective of service provision may be more difficult to achieve if transition 
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is also required ♦ Hie sane tension is possible between targeting and 

transition requirements. Such competition, where it occurs, is an important 

constraint on program design. 

The Limits of Social Policy for PSE 

Two practical points stressed at the loeeting of the National Commission 

for Ifanpower Policy at which the preliminary findings of this study were 

presented need to he added here. First, a balance needs to he struck between 

the national social objectives of PSE and the value of the program to 

prime sponsors. Because it is a decentralized program; under which the coopera- 

2 

ticn of state and local govenments is essentialy req\4rements that are not 
reasonably acceptable to sponsoring governments may cause them either to 
decline to participate or to find ways to circumvent federal mandates . 

A second practical point about the social objectives of PSE relates 
to its overall public acceptance. In the saiK way that national requirements 
for social targeting can^ weaken the support of local governmental sponsors, 
they can also cause the program to be characterized as a program 
for disadvantaged workers on a basis that limits opportunities for PSE 
p€urticipants to obtain permanent employment in the priva-.^ sector. 

The administration's proposed welfare reform plan has to' be COTsidered 
in relation to both of these points. Should disadvantaged persons be 
separately identified tinder local CETA-PSE progr<^ and tied more closely 
to the w,elfare system, as recominended under the "Better Jobs and Income" 
propQsal? The analysis formi for the second round of field research for this 
study asks associates to comment on the ability and willingness of the prime 



2. Se6 the discussion of "The CETA System" in^'chapter 6. 
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sponaor governments in the Brookings sanrple to create specially designated 
nlninum-wage jobs for welfare recipients. 

There is a note of irony in these qxialif ications ahout the social 
goals of VSE. In order to achieve -Qie targeting and ^transition ^objectives 
of a nationally funded BSE program which requires the active involvement of 
local govenissnts and private enqployers, it is possible that there is a 
point beyond which such social policy requirements cannot go. One^can-argue- 
that adopting a countercyclical rationale (with its emphasis on shorter-term 
UMmplpyment) as one of the objectives of ESE may facilitate efforts to 
relieve structural unemplpyment under the ciarrent CETA format by making the 
program more attractive to local governments. Even if one were to decide 
that national social objectives should be the main f ociis of iSE, the coxmter 
cyclical rationale could in two iinportant ways relieve the kinds of 
political problems which such a decision might produce; (1) by helping 
to obtain needed support and cooperation from local governments, and 
(2) by avoiding inege problems for the program in the private sector. 
Such a synthesis :0f the countercyclical and social goals of ISE suggests 
that, from an operational and practical point of view, there is an 
advantage to having a single ESE program which includes both structural 
and cyclical components but does not cake a sharp Internal distinction 
between participants on this basis. 



FISCAL RELIEF AS A PSE OBJECTIVE . 



The third main category of PSE objectives is fiscal relief. This * 
is an especially important issue to the extent that displacement occurs 
under the ESE-^ogram. Displacement .releases funds that npuld otherwise 
have tb "be \ised to fund the positions involved and in this respect affords 
fiscal relief to the recipient Jurisdictions. Furthermore, this report 
Indicates that the program maintenance effect of ESE was found to be 
greatest for distressed large cities. Hence, even without displacement, 
budgetary relief can be said to be provided to these Jinrisdictions * 

To the extent that fiscal relief and service relief objectives are, 
envisioned under PSE, ne need to asl: whether this budgetaiy assistance is 
going to the appropriate places.^ Two Unds of targeting are involved here—* 
Jurisdictional targeting (to hardship Jmrisdictions) and social targeting 
(to needy^ individuals) . 

The former, jurisdictional targe tii^, ties closely to "xirban policy," 
although there is no necessary reason to use employment am training 
programs to achieve fiscal and service relief objectives 'as part of a 
national urban policy focused^on distressed cities. In fact, some urban 
experts argue to the contrary that a concentration of ESE funds in 



3 Fiscal relief afforded by Job displacement is, of course, prohibi- 
ted under the law unless a waiver is obtained from DOL* * Service relief 
resulting from tiie use of PSE participants to roaihtain programs and activities 
that would other?/ise have been^cut is not prohibited. In the foni^r case, 
the point made here applies only if some measure of displacement is counte- 
nanced by federal officials, whether informally or otherwise, in the 
operation of the PSE program. 
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distressed cities is not appropriate because of declining population trends 
for these cities and their typically h'gh mmiicipal salary levels, as 
"bome out by the data on ESE salary levels presented, in chapter 5. 
FonEula Operations 

The system for distributing ESE funds varies by title. Under title II 
prime sponsors are eligible, for fundirig if "Uieir area has an unsmployiEent 
rate of 6.5 percent or more. Funds are allocated on the basis of the 
prime sponsor's share of national unemuLoynsent. 

Title VI funding is more responsive to variations in the severity of 
iocal uMmplpyment. Half the funds are distributed according- to the 
spcmspr*s share of national tmemploynKnt, one-quarter according to the share 
of unemployment in excess of h.3 percent, and one-quarter according to the 
share of • unemployed in "sub-areas" with unemployment greater than 6.5 percent. 

Ifichael Wiseman, in evaluating the distribution of PSE funds, concludes 
that the program has been successful "to a modest extent" in concentrating 
programs in areas niHi high and persistent unenroloyment, but less successful 
in channeling fund's to areas that have experienced major declines in 
employment as a result of the recent recession.'* A more recent analysis 
by the Office of State and Local Finance of the U.S. Department of the 
Treasmy shows the ESE program to be "mininally effective in targeting funds 
to cities experiencing 'high* fiscal strain." The Treasury study compares 
the distribution of funds to sponsor govemnsnts under the BSE component 



k, Michael Wiseman, "Public Employment as Fiscal Policy," Brookings 
PaTjers'on Economic Activity 1 (1976): 67-lOlf. 
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^of the economic stimLiis package with that for the local public works (LPW) 

' ' ' * - 5 ' 

and anti-recession financial assistance (ARFA) paiiis of this package^ 

Because neither '^f these studies analyzed the effects of the title VI 

' formula distribution separately from title* II, they do not provide an 

adequate hasis for projecting the effects of the administration's proposed 

1 ' ^ 

extension .of R5E funding, under which all ESE money would he distributed 

according to* the title VI formula. 

trade-offs for Targeting Objectives . - 

To the degree that it occtirs under PSE, Juiisdictional spreading— 
the tendency for federal grant-in-aid funds to be widely dispersed among 
jurisdictions — shoxald be considered in relation to the national social 
objectives of the ESE program. Spreading is more likely to be ^acceptable 
if social t^irgeting is highlighted as a ESE objective. This trade-off 
between a "people focus" and a jurisdictional focus for federal programs 
permeates domestic pDlicy. To the extent that ESE has a people focus/ 
one might argue that other instruments ought to be relied on more heavily 
to deal with the' governmental dimension of urban' hardship — for example y ARFA- 
or itS'-successor and the community development block grant program (CDBG) . 



5. "Report on the Fiscal Impact of the Economic Stimulus Package on 
Forty-Eight Large Urban Governments" (U.S. Department of the Treasury, 
Office of State and Local Finance, January 23, 1978), p. 6. Adjustments 
were necessaiy for consortia arrangements for some ^cities studied. An 
overall 21 percent deduction was also ^mafde for positions which are 
contracted out . 
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.THE NEED TO SORT" OUT OB JECTIVES 

The purpose o£-4his_chapter.-is_nQt to present the authors' policy 
preferences tut to call attention to some of the trade-offs which must he 

- ^ 

considered in charting the future for PSE. This program, like many 
domestic programs, has had multiple ohjfectives. (In fact., the PSE program 
can he said to he an especially distinguished example of. multiple ohjectives.) 
Bils situation is unlikely to change dramatically in I978: The major need 
currently is to sort out and articulate more clearly the national policy, 
objectives of the E3E progiam. ' - ^ O^r 

In the process, it 3j3 important that the displacement issue, which was 
the 'basic reason for initiating this research, he put in its proper per- 
\spective. Displacement under PSE is only part of the story of the program's 
economic impact. If disolace^nt occurs in a way that causes local tax 
rWuction or stabilization, there is a stimulus effect in the private 

/ 

sector, although not necessarily on as job-intensive a basis ^s under 
conditions in which displacement does not occur. However, if the creation 
of hew JOt>s and the reduction of THiemploymsnt are primary goals of PSE, 
then concern about displacement is appropriately placed. 

In regard to the social policy objectives of PSE, tiie displacement 
i8sufi\is more complicated. If displacement occurs in a manner that changes 
' the composition "of the labor force of a local goijpmment and at the same 

I 

tims Ifeads to the transition of disadvantaged persons into regular jobs, 
it could^be determined- that this outcome is cost-effectiyeTin comparison 
to other social programs aimed at ^reducing pove rty^nd dependency . - 
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In the ease of fiscal relief as a 'possible objective of FSE, the / 
displacement issue has to be regarded on a quite different basis frbm'what / 
has been conventional. To the e?ctent this objective i-5 coimtenanced under 

ESE, it depends upon the acceptance of some measure of job displacement and 

«'■ ■ / 

fiscal substitution under the program. / 

In sum, the displacement issue is important in regard to .the capeiiility 
of the ESE program to stimulate the creation of new ^obs as a way o^ re- 
lieving unemployment and in terms of aiding the disadvantaged without 

* * 

penalizing. other groupff. Putting this issue in a better .perspective should 
be an important part of efforts to articulate more clearly the goals of 'the 
CETA-PSE program. . . ' - " 
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Appendix A 



TOfHERPTS FRH^^ THT^- TBAHqnRTFT OF THF TiT^RRIIARY 1. 1978. 
fiOM fRRENCE. OF FTKT.D RESEARC H ASSOGIATES 



The second conference of the field research associates was held in 
-Washington, February 1, ,0-978. The purpose of the f °^ 
the colfer^nce, chaired V Richard P. Nathan, was to obtain Jjfo^^^^ 
from tie associates on developments since the submission of their first 
Seld reports. As in the body of the report, the names Ji^l^/f/^. 
Ire not given in discussions of the employment and fiscal- effects of the 
PSE program. / 



I 



Program Buildup and Adnrinistration 

^GHAIR: The first topic we wi.ll consider, is the pace of program 



■buildup =and- administrative problems and issues . ■ 

HALL: In Hxoenix, Arizona, at the current time there are >,130 
positions authorized for that prime sponsor. Approximately one-half of ^ 
those positions -a^e maintained within city government, and the other half 
are aLiocated to. private .nonprofit organizations,' school districts, and 
the state of Arizona. As of December 31, 1977, there' were 506: vacancies, 
irhich is"^ 16 percent vacancy rate . ______ 

The pace of the program from the point of view of the CETA administra- 
tion ir. the- city and the U.S. Departnent of Labor (.DOL) has-been 
satisfactoxy in most areas. Problems have occurred, however^ • especially 
■ filling slots allocated to the state of Afizona. The vacancy rate ther^ 
Tras 22.5 percent, mainly because the s.tate was not able to find people who 
qualified for the ^iSd's of jobs it: wanted to. create. ^ 

, The pioe^x city 'council met recently to 3,o something about the overall 
. v-ac^cy.rate. They took steps to achieve better cooperation between the 
recr^ting agency for title VI, wh^ch is the employment service., the city 
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perspmiel agency-, and the personnel agency of the state of Arizona. One 
step involves placing an employment service recruiting official in the 
"personnel office of the city so that recruitment and hiring will be 
pihysically located- in the same place for tYie first time. 

This is not the first organizational change. An official I tallced to 

i 

described the early days as "mass confusiori." One result was the creation 

of^an agency within the city government, called the "job stimulus department," 

^T*ich was assigned the responsibility of filling title VI project slots 

retained by the city. Thax office is separate^ although^ it is under the 

CETA administration. 

The CETA administration, an umbrella agency, and the job stimulus * 

department are orly two of L6veral units. Other city offices affected by 

CETA are the city manager's office, the budget and i^search department, the 

city council's CETA subcommittee, the personnel .department and the manpower 

advisory "^commission. All are key actors that are ingLementing_CETA,J.nJhoenix-T 

— I'^ir~Just~Tist briefly a few of the -problems under tJls system. There 

are problems caused by the speed of the buildup and the city*s= administra- 

five fragmentation. There are also problems of supervision, coordination 

of statistical and accounting information, verification of eligibility, and 
« 

until recently lack of job development. 

LIEBSCHlirZ: Rochester, .Ne'v York, has satisfactorily met its schedule 
of hiring under the PSE program, despite the fact that the city had to absorb 
millions of additional federal dollars. As of the end of December there 

. were, approximately 1,000 authorized PSE positions, vath less than 10 .percent 

' f. 

unfilled. 
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Let IBS take a minute to talk about two causes of, those vacancies, 
nrst, in tnahy cases job specifications and the qualifications of the ' 
unemployed did not match, for example, for such positions as school 
nurse's aide. 

The second cause of vacancies had to do Tdth positions where the 
turnover rate is normally high, as in the' case of security guards. 

Rochester has moved from about 20 percent of its PSE positions in 
July allocated -to CBOs* to over 50 percent in December. The ■ administration 
of the CBO projects was' handled in a decentralized fashion. The. Community 
Chest, under contract with the city, was given the responsibility to 
"develop,' evaluate, recommend to the city, and later monitor the operations 
of nongovernmental organizations with CETA projects," 

In September, the Conmunity Chest certified 53 of apprpxii^tely llfO 
project proposals that had been presented for funding, including a $35,000 ^ 
^rojeict-fof tlie^Gay Alliance of Monroe^County to^on^^Xsurvey of possible 
discrimination against homosexuals in employment and housing. "This caused 
a great deal of controversy. Before the city council had an opportunity to 
consider the certification by the Community Chelt, a. member of the^council 
became aware of this 3oinmendation and the resulting publici-ty took the • 
Jflddle East off the front page of the Rochester papers. The council tabled 
the ,«tter'. J&iiy people protested to the. Co.nnnunity CheGt, thinking that the 
Community Chest itself was going to be funding this j,roject. The G^est 
reconsidered its relationship 7/ith the city and withdrew from its contract. 
.At that point, 'the city contracte'd with the Urban League. The Urban Leag' o 



*Community-based organizations, referred to in the body of the report 
as nonprofit organizstiions . 

isi 
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,reconsidere'd all of the project proposals and recommended approximately * 
*.one-third of them to the city, including the proposal for the funding of 
the Gey Alliance, which the council then ai>proved> 

lUiC MANUS: In Houston, Texas, city officials are generally wary of * 
federal funds unless they are for construction projects. One of the problems 
that I ran into was severe organizational shortcomings. The CETA programs 
are a separate division, as are community development and the administrative 
units for other fedei^ programs. They are , not housed in city hall. They 
are coimronly viewed as a payoff to minorities. Coixsequently, the attitude 
at city hall is "basicajly, "Let these groups do what they want with these 
funds." There was generally a low level of information about this program 
on the part of city officials and consequently one official pretty. fully 

controls these funds . There have heen political prohle^ and jbhe ci ty^has, ^ 

not met its goal; the' highest it has gotten is about 59- v^vcent. Tne 
shortfall is mainly attributable to administrative problems. 

To give an example of some of the proMems that have occurred, the ^ 
city had trouble building up a pool of applicants because the administering 
agency could not inter\-iew people v/ho applied for title II and title VI 
positions at the same time. Consequently, many people were .coming down 
there on reading advertisements in the paper, "Jobs Available," and being 
told that they came on the v/rong day, that it was title VI today and title 
II TOs last week. 

Another problem v/as also related to the advertisements, which implied' 
that if people came down they v/ould get a Job that day and a paycheck the 
next week. A large proportion of the city's ^program is roii through CEOs; 
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many of them.are sm^l, and their financial systems are not capable of 
paytog these people quicldy. They have to wait until they get the money 
from the city; hy that time three or four weelcs have elapsed and par-" 
'ticipants have not gotten their checks so they quit. 

' - * 

E|n plovment «r,f\ ^^^fip-al Effects 

CHAIR: I ^ould like to ask the next four speakers to concentrate on 
changes they have noticed in their jurisdictions from July to December 
to the employment effects of .the program and its related fiscal effects. 

ASSOCIATE: The expansion of title VI project has had a great effect 
on our city in terms of the types.of projects undertaken. Title II and VI 
sustainment activities,^hich had begun some years before, We much more 
litely to be in the priii« service areas, for example, public works parks^ 
and^creationy^al property, i^aking care of the property"of the^ltyT 

Ihen title VI projects came along they gave the city an opportunity 
to expand what they were doing and get toto variable services', commurJty 
activities, one-time piojebts; it gave them a chance to be creative anl to 
thirk a^at the needs of the coHDHunity. I would^say that^displacement 
sin-ie the summer has been greatly reduced by the pro jecjt approach. 

Thei« is another important point here, and that is the fact that there 
is a one-year limit on project VI employment. It does not give the city a 
chance to become reliant on a particular service. It's nice to deliver 
a new service, but you are politically vulnerable when you take that 
servici away , a year later, so these projects are often farmed out. It is 
not to the advantage of the city to use project slots in any kind of a 
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political Tray because if someone is hired and fired in a year, they often 
reaember -who fired them instead of who hired them. 

In terms of fiscal effects, I niould say the nain effects continue to 
he job creation and 'tax stabilization^ The city has a very high tax rate - • 
and veiy limited revenue instruments. The main burden falls on the property 
tax. There are tremendous budgetary constraints on local government. 

ASSOCIATE: I iril l focus n y remarks primarily on the city government 
and the nonprofit CBOs. With respect to city government and the basic 
title II and title VI sustainment programs, the PSE program was pretty much 
in place some months prior to July 15. The -interesting thing is that there 
.has not been that much expansion under the stimulus program in tiie city 
government itself. 'The office administering ESE has had a fairl y diffic_ ult_„ 
"^time selling the ^oject approach; in general, city departments have been 
quite wary about getting into ESE any deeper than they already are. This 
is quite clearly indicated by the fact that city departments account for 
only about 12 percent of the title VI projects filled as of December $1, 1977. 

Looking across all titles, I believe that employment effects in city 
government have been almost entire'ly job creation, and within the job 
creation category^ the effects have been to expand services in a number 
of- program areas including law enforcement, sanitation, libraries, and: 
health. - / ' 

It is difficult to assess the extent to which these program expansions 
are self-perpetuating--whether they are creating their own- demand . Many of 
the people I interviewed are program managers, and as anyone who has worked 
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in -the government budget process Icnows, the program manager is the first 
to say that his program cannot possibily be cut. One official told me that 
o;ice a service, is extended in- the city, it can never be wi^idrawn. 1 am 
skeptical.about' that. This city is quite fiscally conservative, and my 
guess 'is that if 'eSE were not available, much of the service Increment made 
possible by PSE would be cut back 

I will new shift brief ily to the nonprofit picture.' There is no question 
but that much of the PSE growth which has occurred since July 15 has been in 
the nonprofit sector. The number of title ^VI participants working for" non- 

- _ - - ' 

profits went up tenfold between July 15 and December 31. 

In sum, what is happening "is that the city through ESE is providing 
Jobs to many community organizations that were' part of the OEO-^del 
Cities network, plus uany new organizations which, as one .program manager 
said, are "coming out. of the woodwork" and organizing to take advantage of 
rSE availability. Thus, the nonprofits are generating the program volume - 
which the city government and other governmental units have been unable or 
unwilling to produce in order to reach iiiring goals . 

CHAIR: As the title TL projects have increased, and as CBOs are 
becoming nore and more important as sponsoring agencies, what do you 
think this may mean for transition to. regular employment? 

ASSOCIATE: As you -look at the list of some 300 to 350 organizations which 
are. participating as CBOs, you notice significant numbers of organizations 
with latin titles or with neighborhood group or church affiliations. You get . 
the clear impression that there is a good deal of social^ targeting going on . 
as- a result (5f I5E expansion to the' CBOs. My impression, and the impression 
of people I talked to, i? -that many of these are marginal operations. It will 
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"be veiy difficaLt to tell whether there is displacement going on, because 
these organizations have proliferated and there is so nnich movement in and 
out of them. Certainly, the general impression so far is that transition 
iriLll be severely limited, and these people ^11 probably be looking to the 
next strap to grab afjter ESE worlcs its ^ay through the iiistory of federal 
programs • ^ 

CHAIR: Any other comments? . * 

ASSOCIATE: J^r perception is that CBOs may present a better opportunity 
for people to gain imsubsidized employment when their participation in PSE 
is over, for tiro reasons. One is the turnover in CBOe; the turnover in their 
regular employees is so great that if they are happy irith the, way a ESE 
participant has performed on the Job, they are liiely to move that person 
into a slot - or that person will next in line to go into a slot lAien 
someone leaves. It's jiot really a question of creating a new Job. I agree 
on^'that. It is veiy difficult for a lot of these organisations which are 
veiy small to raise money. 

The Qtb^r reason is that it is to a person-'r advantage that there are 
fewer people in CBOs, because then 'the organization can shew more of a 
concern and become more of an advocate for the* people in the program. Even 
iT a Job can't be^ found for a person in their pai^icidLar organiz^ition, at 
times I have noticed they have gone out of their way to see what can be 
done for* the person, becoming an advocate for them to get a Job somevttiere 
else within the CP9 or another agency. - 
' CHAIR: Eli? 
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GINZBERG: Implicit in what I heard you say is that the CBOs have to 
contlnii^ to he .funded tc have the overhead johs 7?hich they will then put 
these people into^ so-called structured jobs of their own. An eq\^ly 
critical question for us is, do the CBOs do "better or worse in getting them 
Into the private sector and/or regular johs? All you have said is that as 
long as there is enough funding for CBOs and there is a t:imover in the 
overhead structure, you can get some people out of the worlc force into the 
overhead stracture. 

ASSOCIATE: It could taife place in another organisation. 

- ASSOCIATE: Due to the fact that loost of the people who have gone into 
project slots have not tendnated yet, this spring -will ten the tale of nhat 
nill happen to the niajority of these people. People liave not had *o face 

Up to that yet.. - ^ f 

CHAIR: Do you see a prospect that in the smaller oi^anizations^ with lines 

out to the community a successful -vsroxker can he placed in some Mnd 

of permanent and regular Idnd <5f activity, possibly Qutside of a CBO? 

Does the federal funding have to continue for that transition to take* place? 

- ASSOCIATE: I am not optimistic ahout the possibility of it taldng place 
in" the privaxe- sector. Kfeny of the neighborhood groups and CBOs in our 
city that have public service employees, in .fact, are quite specialized.. In 
addition, they are often looking for a special person under ESF iwio 
happens to fit what they are doing at that particular time. OTiese are 
often things that don't have much applicability, necessarily, in the larger 

labor market. ■ • * 

CHAIR: ""s there anyone else from a big, city who would like to quicKLy 
-nake a comment a^bout the relationship between Increased title VI 's and the 
ErJc tronaltion capability 'that goes with that? i§ 7 ^ <k 



iSSOCIAIE: I iranted to comnent on that point. With respect to the 
2B0e, there are three Mnds of CBC structures^ First are those that have 
"been established specifically to serve particular functions \inder the CETA 
program; the intent there is to provide a certain conaaunity with employment. 
If federal funds do not come down, that group will dissolve. 

There is another set of CBQs which have "been in the voltanteer business 
"^for an extended period of tiioe. These groups may "bring on one or two IBE 
workers to serve in a partictilar capacity. They too will survive only 
Ineof ar as there is federal funding, and then they win drop of f, Whether 
the R5E workers* there get skills to then go to ar*other Joh is a natter of 
conjectuire; they will only stay as long as federal fiands are available. 
Th^ win »>e replaced hy volunteers. 

There is a third group that is even more difficult to get at. These 
are groups that provide particular kinds of services to- the community, be 
it an old-age food program or the like. Tliey^ave supplemental funding- 
from other sources. On the question of ^whether or not ESE workers in these 
CBOe would later find' Jobs in the private sector, in nc' Judgment, it is not 
likely. 

ASSOCIATE: We may find well-established voltanteer CBCte with boards 
of directors who represent the private sector, where participants have a 
good opporttinity for transition from CETA positions within the volianteer 
agencies ir.to unsubsidJzed^ employment in the private sector. 

CHftIR: Have you seen any evidence of that? 

ASSOCIATE: No, but I am going to look for it. 

^ *^ - _ 

CHAIR: Our next speaker is frcm-a^ojjnty^vernmentv 



ASSOCIATE': In jurisdiction, I *thii^ there has "been a major 
Increase in displacement since July. In trying to classify the causes I 
foriihat increase, -I have identified four categories. The first is 
alMorption, I am seeing a lot more of that than T expected to see, in 
the litraiy, for exainple. 

Second, there is simpl-^more conscious displacement than there was 
In. July. The county has made a decision to put an additional twenty ESE' peopl 
Into Tthat must he considered normal growth positions rather than commit 
funds that they had available to ti^se positions. I talked mth the 
personnel director about this. He -said he advised the coun^y^ommissioners 
against that, but in their Trords, ES.' was just too convenient to avoid. 
They expect a decline in revenue . four to five years down the road, acid they 
are -stoclndling funds against that decline. | 

The third reason for increased displacement in Jioris diction has to 
do irLth transition policy. The county has a i^licy which was set by i-Es 
manpower planning office, which has bfoad-basid community membership, that ' 

eOi sustainment positions must lead to transilkon to permanent employment 

^ . , - - - ! ' 

within two years or the subcontrae-for will lose the position.. 

One effect- of this policy appears to-be to reduce the number of people 
that local agencies will put in sustairiraent l^sitioris . They don 't want tq 
get conmitted to positions that they can't reasonably expect transition from. 
However, irtien that is a goal—to place people iri permanent positions— agencie 
seem to feel more free -to use PSE funds to train people or generally to use 
the' funds for things that would- not otherwise be done. ^ 
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Since transition from PSE frequently means moving into permanent public 
employment, it appears to me that attempts to maximize the transition rates- 
. are frequently in conflict mth other goals of the prpgram, such aS',rainimiz- 
ing displacement and reaching social targeting ohjectives , Transition goals 
seem to foster "creaming*" If sn employer malces -a conmLtment to transition- 
ihg all his people, he has to he prepared to put each personjin a regular 

position. Generally, that also means there is* lilcely to he more of a 

/ , 
tendency to use ESE for positions that would he funded anyway. 

The fourth and final^ cause of increased displacement, I think^ is that " 

there has heen some unanticipated demand for puhlic services, where there 

^ would have had to be a response^ but since there was ISE available the coxmty 

sin^y- used ESE slots. An example of this is that the state has banned the 

• _ r 

- 'use of herbicides for weed control alongside the roads. Some of ^the 

roads 'v;ould simply grow over if you did not^have some weed con|?ol, and local 
governments are ysing PgE positions for this purpose . Had PSE jiot been 
available, they v/ould have^had to hire some people for this task. 

I am finding some displacernent too in CBOs, although less. I ^m finding 

f . y ' 

some CBOs that are hoarding money while using PSE poisitions . I asked if 

CBO officials thought PSE was going to go away. They said that xheydid not 

think it was going to /go away, 'but- they did not think they would get a piece 

of the action for veiy long, because the way the local goveaTamehts were 

eating up positions there would h^ less and less for CBOs. I don't think 
^ ' • ' - 

there is validity to their .fears, -'ut it is their reaction, ^ 

CHAIR: vEbes t^e increase in title VI • and project PSEs and CBGs-make 

targeting easier and transitioning- harder? ' • 
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JiSSOCIATE: The city I am studying. got starte|jawfully late because 

of political problems and the handling of RFPs [.requests for proposals].' 

In the Iniii^ round there were about^800 proposals; 381^ projects ^ ■ 

•were funded in July, -and- hilling f 6r some of those positions is still goings 

on. At the point at which our initial "snapshot" .was taken there were virH;ually 

no prtjectfe, so that was not an important part of our analysis. We are Just • 

now doing the characteristics of people in froject slots/ ^ 

. . , ^ ' * 

I think we can make several quick observations. ' The first is that we , 

'are perplexed; by the system of filling* project position^; The filling 

of thole projects rivalled the Nati-onal Science Fp"(mda;t ion -grant -making 

in its complexity, with twenty-two attributes that projects were rated on. 

- We are .trying to- analyze the revealed preference cff the bureaucracy in 

'goosing among the applicants. The curious thing is«.that the initial funding 

filled 38'i'i)rojects, bat when they got jibre money; ijist^ad^of issuing another 



TOand of REJte, they.lcept going 'dovm th& list.-'^So ultimately it only, meant a 
delay of requests . - • , ; ' 

^ Oh. turnover, since projects have ''been filled re6entiy, we have not seeiy 

veiy much o 
operations. 



*Hhat. I am intrigued by the -fact that CBOs tei^to be low-wage 
compared to city government, and. that may^rreari higher transition. 



That would be an interesting consequence. / I do not, however, hold out /great 
hqpe's for the ability of. CBOs' to effect .^fansition into the ..private sector. 
Our evidence -is weak on that. I would like to wait awhile longer to.'see .. ' ^ 

One of the things * that seems to be coming out of the discussions we- ^ 
have, be^ htiving isHhe significance of personality— the. style of/business • 
and operatic jn^f thes^ pj^grams. The perplexing thing for ah economist • ' 

/ ■ - ■ i9i ■'. • . ■ 
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Is that all those stories we tell of response to grants in terms of the 

marginal .pay rate and all has nothing to do mth it.. It depends an awful^ f 

lot on the personsuLity of the key officials . 

I will^ mention two other points. One is the outnDf-the-walls effect 

for CBOe, No one realized there were community-has ed organizations like ^ 

the conmunity-hased organizations we fo\in4. The second point, and the last 

I 

that I want to make is that I \am distiarhed ahout .transition- as t^e only: or 
main criterion of success/^ It seems to xtB what the federal government is^ 
interested in doing is to "buy a joh with a certain kind of chai*acteristic 

fr ^ 

for a certain Ikii^^f person. The monitoring effort should ask, when we go 
iiiM CBOs, do we see. that kind of person getting those kinds of johs? Ei^ght- 
to-five johs? Well^managed? Do they give J)eople skills and steady work 



experience that they have not had? 

As soon as we start pusning this transition eveiybody knows how you 
make transitions— -you hire the hest people possihli. I am yeiy frightened 
.ahout transition as a "bajpmeter of success or of the qualif icatioris ot orgarii 
tions to operate these programs. - 

Functional Areas and Acti^/ities of TSE^rticinants 

7 " ' ' . ' — 

CHAJR: ' We now move to the third suhject area, the program effects of ^ 

» / ^ 

PSE. What kinds of things are people doing,- and what would you say in" 
general -terras ahout their output for>^he community and relative productivity? 

^(ASSOCIATE: ^It is useful 'to classify activities into svustainment and 
'project. Under sustainment there have heen major .and minor changes, as 

I 

well as a .continmtion of what has happened since July. 
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Above all, there has been a continued emphasis on the preservation of 
essential city services in the city I am studying in the wake of high, 
although now declining, unemployment. 

In the way of changes, something that did not show up in the first round 
is the emphasis on educational programs. The first snapshot date was in 
Jtily, when the school systems were not operating. 

The highest priority both in the city and the schools has heen pro- 
tective services. Crime is a major prohlem, there has heen a strong 
emphasis on crime prevention. Beyond that, there has heen an emphasis on 
the utilities and sanitation—garbage ^pollecting heing a prime example. 

Another major activity,- one that is continuing to grow, is social 
service activities under sustainment, particularly youth activities, and 
to some degree acti-/ities for the elderly and handicapped. 

An additional activity has been beautification, making the city 
aesthetically more attractive. This includes 'recreational activities, 
and in the pu'blic works area, cleaning alleys, irapioving parks, nature 
trails, and the -like. 

^In the area of educational programs, hesides the security emphasis, 
there has also been, as: in many other jurisdictions, I would hazard to guess, 
an emphasis on educational and technical assistance programs, teachers* 
aides, nurses* aides, clerical help. 

Under the project approach, as in the other jurisdictions, there has 
'been a^ increased usage of CBOs. Ikm approximately kO percent of the project 
slots go to CBOs , whereas under the sustainment part of title II and title VI 
It has "been a very small percentage. Under projects the emphasis has been in 
the area of social sefWdes—youth activities, programs for the elderly, 

' ' 193 
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programs for the handicapped. In the area v/e talked about earlier- 
transition — there have "been some attempts at fairly innovative programs 
In terms of transition from the CBOs to private employment- The idea 
Is that there are some general management functions, if you will, that all 
organizations do and all CBOs have to ^provide, whether they are federally 
, . funded or funded from some other organization. They have to have 

accountants; they have to have administrative staff. So through the 
accounting society, for one, there is a program to place accountants and - 
booMceepers in a community organization with the hope that aJter\7ards the 
CBOs will be able to either hold these people on their staff or transfer 
them to private employment. 

And, in addition to placement into a PSE slot , there is also some 
training involved, accounting training an-i boolckeeping training.^ Here 
it's an OJT [on-the-job training] project, as well as having some classroom 
assets to it. ^ " 

In terms of output and impact, the major, ones have been in the area of 
crime prevention and protection services. Crime, while it is still quite 
high, has declined significantly, and has declined to a greater degree 
than in other large cities. I noted there was an emphasis on youth activities; 
working with youth gangs appears to have been important where declines in 
crime have befen achieved. Obviously, CETA is ;iot solely responsible for 
it, but I think its contribution has been significant. 

ASSOCIATE; The city I am. studying has used all of its title II and 
title VI sustainment slots in traditional city johs . Seventy percent of 
its title VI project funds have been used in city johs. This leaves 200 

-erJc . 
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positions for nonprofits* This, of course, Is a low level of CBO activity 
and it did not start until August of 1977* 

The types of activities carried out hy the ESE participants can almost 
be predicted by the way in which the decisions were made as to how slots would 
be filled. At the CETA Plaiining Office, the planning process was to receive 
directives out of the niayor^s office as to which existing city departinents 
had budget deficits and to provide ESE participants for positions in those 
agencies. 

Prior to title VI projects, the city was taldng 35 percent rehires into 
the program. These were people who had been laid off and were not being 
brought baclc'into their city Jobs. Title -11 positions were heavily used 
for police and fire. The Department of Labor finally leaned on the city 
heavily enovigh, so that situation has changed, hut title II slots are still 
heiiig used for traditional functions, me street repair and maintenance 
and perto, although very few white-collar i»sitions. These are^ Johs you 
can see. That seems to he the thrust of the administration/ We want people 
to see that these are real johs. 

Title VI sustainment positions are fairly widely distrihuted among city 
'agencies, paries and streets, etc., although they have now begun to use title 

VI sustainment positions for projects such as emergency medical services, 
"in terms of the type of activities, once again, it is johs you can see, 
operatives, truck drivers, laborers. 

The- main effects of PSE are maintenance of service levels within existing 
functions and expanding some services in under-hudgeted areas. For title VI ^ 
projects. It Is my impression that these positions are seen- as a nuisance 
that will go away and therefore should be used for jol:s where you don't 
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want to build up expectations. This is not the whole story. Title VI^ 
projects are l^ing used to supplement police searvices to get policemen 
out of the office ani onto the street 1^ hiring para-police under PSE, ^ 
They have 250 positions, though they can't hire that quickly; i>ara-p6lice 
are largely female. This is a real benefit to the city. We had a problem 
of lack of policemen on the streets; this should help ^change that situation, 

I want to talk about two other things: One is subcontracting and 
outstationing. As *I said, we have had little subcontracting under ESE so 
far. Of 200 people, about 50 have been assigned to the schools, all of them 
as guards. Another 25 have been assigned to the housing authority, all as 
guards. Another 15 to the libraries, not all of them, but most of them, as 
guards too. The remaining 100 or so seem to have focused on culture and 
the arts --dance, theater, the art association, things that people come and 
see and, can identify with the city. There is an informal policy against 
using any ESE money to support '^research type" positions. 

We were told by the CETA administrator -?;hat plans are noir being made 
to outstation under title II, This would represent a major change; they 
want to outstation to nonprofits, 1^ speculation is that the city anticipates- 
a, cutback and is trying to hedge its bets , They have been vastly overextended 
in the use of title II funds for traditional services , They plan to 
outstation 30 to 35 percent of their allotment to nonprofits. If a PSE cut 
comes they will^ stop outstationing to nonprofits and not hamper city services, 

They^ want to focus on highly ;^sical kinds of activities—winterization 
programs for the elderly, for example, 

LUCY: I am going to talk about Charlottesville, Virginia, a city of 
about It0>b00. The city manager told the department heads to meet two primary 
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goals: One was to create slots that would involve productive v/ork and 
increase output, tut -to mke certain that those jobs would not need city 
' funding in the absence of PSE or at the end of PSE. 

A second goal was to have a reasonable mix of participant characteristics 
but that was -definitely a second-order goal, assigned to the personnel 
department to inrpiement and monitor. ^ . 

The types of positions that have been funded has been very diverse, 
more blue-collar than white-collar, 'but a substantial number of white-collar 
positions. The mix includes maintenance and construction jobs, management ,- 
.clerical jobs and social service jobs. There have been no jobs in protective 
' services, or education. 

'The new projects ran the gamuts They involved fencing, landscaping, 
repairing playground equipment, worldng on new parks, hiring someone to 
handle recruitment of -senibr citizen volunteers , and-doing-land-use-sunveys .^ 

Other activities have been in the nature of increasing the quality 
of regular services, things like weed cutting on rights^ of way, street 
sign replacement, relocating gas meters, youth counselling in community 
detention halls, cleaning up the mall, and things of that sort. The impact 
on the community has been quite positive. Department heads in general ^ 
are enthusiastic* There is some concern .about the productivity of some of 
the workers, especially in the parks, and be cause of proDiems^Tiere ,"tKe 
perks department will have fewer slots in- the future. Park officials 
believe the hassle of managing PSE workers is'' not worth the effort it takes. 

Since July, there has been only a"bout a 6 percent increase in the 
total number of slots in the city. This suggests that the city may be 
nearing its saturation point as far as its direct use of PSE participants' 
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Is concerned, 

5TEIB: J ^re have not been major changes in PSE activities in Tulsa 
since -the summer, with the exception that PSE is "being used to fill public 
school teaching slots. Since school was not in session- in the summer,, 
such a change would be expected. 

There are 681 authorized slots with* a vacancy rate below 10 percent, 
Diose 681 slots are divided between CBOs and the city government. 

In describing the activity in the city government I think the most 
telling thing is that 80 percent of its slots are in four departments: water 
and sewer, paries and recreation, refuse, and streets. The activities of those 

I>eople are fairly typical. They are expanding services as well as maintaining 

/ 

seiyices. We especially observed an expansion of parlc and recreation services 
and m increase in the frequency of refuse collection. 

Within CBOs there is a wide array of -.services^in^ine±y--CBO£^--a-Jtypxcal^CBO 
having two. or three ESE positions , There is some emphasis on health care and 
aid to the handicapped-, cult\iTe and the .arts, and social services, 

Qiaracte lis tics of Partici-pants 

ATHOS: Seminole County, Florida, is a snail county with urban, suburban, 
and rural areas. Despite the fact that women make up approximately the same 
percentage of the cq unty^s la bor force and the RS E labor force, the dlf J tejrmae^^, 
in the occupational classifications is phenomenal. Within the PSE force^ 
we found women in all occupational categories, well represented. In the 
comity labor force, they are almost exclusively concentrated in service and 
clerical positions. 
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In terms of minority representation, which is quite d4stinguishable, 

the ESE labor force is 27 percent black and Spanish-American~an 

increase since our first snapshot — compared to the coimty*s labor force 

which is 13 percent. 

There is no doubt that the use of CBOs explains the social targeting 

of this program. If you look at Seminole County over\he last three or four 
years, minority represent^ation in the regular county labor force has been 
tmchanged. They don* t even have an affirmative action plan. Despite this, 
25 percent of all title. II participants are black, which basically reflects 
the philosophy of the county, which is that this is a federal program. 
They've never had a federal program of this size. TheiT attitude is that BSE 
has as an objective social targeting; whether we like it or not we're going 
to do it. 

Since the first sna^hot, one .of the most obvious changes in the 
participant mix is due to the fact that many of the managerial and 
professional PSE participants have moyed into the regular county labor 
force. A higher percentage of minorities are left behind, blacks 
particularly, and to a lesser extent women, concentrated in lower occupational 
and minimum wage PSE positions. This trend also reflects the increase in 
title VI project positions. What we're doing is getting down to the bottom 
,of . the , barrel . , _ ,ThejN5 . are^ ,f ewer _innoyatiye__p^ jec;ts^_,€ci(^^ 
term clean-up, labor-type projects. 

Briefly, since T should also discuss other participant characteristics, 

there has been a small increase in the number of participants under the age 

of twenty-two. However, it is significant. Since July we've had a 20 percent 
' ft 

J- • ' 
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Increase in the totkl numljer of PSE participants and the proportion of 
young^people has increased hy 5 percent; so has the numter of people - • 
^th le;s than twelve years of education. There has also Deen an increase 
■In the numter of AFDC recipients which obviously is a reflection of the 
Increase in project positions. 

GAGE: There are similarities tetnyeen Seminole County> Florida, and 
-Arapahoe County, Colorado. Arapahoe County has a relatively snail program 
of some 300 slots. It is relatively affluent suburban county with a lot 
of urban development. This naturally influences who comes into the ' 
^program. Although there are dangers in 'generalizing^ PSE participants 
tend to be- younger and inexperienced. There is a higher- mnority^ 



representation, particularly in terms of Chicanos, than there is in county 
government generally. There is social targeting on female heads of 
households, divorced women with children. There as also quite a number of 
n5rder^Uci^ts7 Wrti'cularly^ projects. This shows up a series of 
polar com^ilsons. You have young and old, 'but not too many middle-aged 
.persons. You have hard-cor4 problem people in the yomger group in 
particular; you also have highly trained people for selected positions. 

There seems to be a greater number of people since July at the 
professional levels, people with master's degrees. I think this is caused 
•by 'the start up of increased CBO activity, now 25 percent of the 300 jobs 



being filled. The 5x would, I suspect, be veiy different in a large 

\- * 
core city. ■' 

JERNBERG: I am reporting on St. Paul, Minnesota, along with 
Dana Young. St. Pfeul treats CETA and PSE veiy seriously. They haye as 
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their pilmaiy goal en^loyment, not displacement,, not providing traditional ^ 

services, • , 

In terms- of characteristics, 'St. -Paul does not target Xor-any . 
peaijicular group exiept veterans, thovigh they are having trouble meeting 
this goal. There is no special stress on AFDC recipients or wornen or 
ndnopities . Olie prime- sponsoT feels that the outcomes they have been 
getting since they started are as good .as if they had had a more elaborate 
strategy. They feel they have a good infoimation network, there is no bxas 
In the system and everybody's gdt a fair chance. 

One of i;he things I think we ought to sti'ess is that targeting goals 
are- not easily met in.mnnesota. We have a veiy small minority population, 
and;, iMle , Minnesota has a sizable Native Ainerican population, it turns put 
that the Native AinericanS' in Tirhan areas are concentrated in Minneapolis , 
not St. Paul. Minnesota also has a reputation for success in terms of the 
coinpLet-ion of .high school, reflected hy the rather low tvirndown rate for 
the military draft in previous years. 

The population of St. Paul is about 300,000, about 5 percent minority. ■ 
Jttngrity employment in city government generally is about 5 percent. Wien 
you look at PSE you find that St. Paul is doing a good job. In title II 
there is 26 percent minority, for title VI sustainment it is U6 percent as 
of DeceEberS and 36 percent in tf^le VI. projects . St. Paul is doing its 



share. 



Even without a targeting strategy, there 'are many more-' women than otherwise 
would be the cas^'. The city government work force is 73 percent male . PSE 
title II is 60 percent male, title VI sustainment, 59 percent male, ^ and title VI 
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pfoject, 6U percent male. 

The interesting thing to me is that there has been little noticeable 
change in characteristics from tKe fiist snapshot to the second. One 
change, however, was. a doubling in minority participation in title VI 
projects, mostly I think because, there were just a lot of- tmemployed, 
highly talented people waiting for something like projects and St. Paul 
early on approved a project for hi^y skLlied "artists. So there was very- 
low minority participation in projects in August, and a doubling to 3jp 
percent in December. ^ 

To me, the interesting comparison is not from summer to December but 
what happened before iSE. 'St. Paul has a couple of decision nQ.es. One is 
a $10,000 limit; there is no supplement on that. This luLe serves to push 

* <0 

towards PSE eraploymeiit outside ^of government. - Some 70 percent of total 
ESE employment is subcontracted out, most of it to nonprofits. There is 
- also a one-year limt on employment. Employment is the goal and, since - 
the fall of 1976, St. PSiul has had a policy whereby to be eligible you^must 
be eligible under the new title VI eligibility requirements. There is a 
"de-creaming" effect in St. P&ul. If I can give ycu a few contrasts, the 
previous year, minprity enqplpyment under title II was 15 percent. Bty: , 
August of that had gone up to 26 percent. In title VI stistainment in 
1976, before the new .eligibility reqiiirements, rainb3?ity employment WM 
percent. It had goiie up*t6 U3 percent l?y I)ecember 1977. 

In terms of economic disadvantage, PSE-II the previous year was 35 

-percent; this past August it was 79"percent,. and it drojped to 78 percent 

~ ^— - _ ' .- _r ' * -» ' *' ' 

by DecenjbfeV.^ in" t^^^ the year before. 
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With the new eligibility TCqiiireraents ij has *gone up to 86 percent and now 
87 percent. For title VI projects it^s now 87 percent. 

We don't have a love affair witto St. -Paul; v/e had some data gathering 
problene' with them^- "but impression is they seem to "be trying hard to 
get the job done in terms of meeting the eligibility requirements and 

V 

polici-es of DQL and getting' people to work. ^ . 

^ ' WISEMAN: Do you know how njany other prime' sponsors are taldng eveiylxDdy 
on the new title VI requirements, shifting all hiring oyer to .those 
requiremients? San Francisco does that, too. 
lENDEL: ' -St.^Louis always did.* 

CHAIR: Our next speaker is studying two counties, o^ parishes, in 
Louisiana* - * ^ ' 

WAGONER: Both OrlesEns Parish [New CftrleansJ and Jetferson Parish *are 
about 90 percent urbane In all other respects , however, they differ 
significantly. Since ny discussioiuoi;^ the characteristics of the^ participants 
will depend on what parish thejr are in, I^ant to make a few remarks on 
the parishes themselves*! * \ 

Jefferson Parish is roughly 13 perc^t black and New Orleans is 1*6 
percent black. In texms of population growth between-1960 and 1970, 
Jefferson grew 1^ 6I percent, Orleans • population fell by 5.6 percent. - The 
educational level of Jeffeisson Parish exceeds 12 years, which for Louisiana^ 
la well educated. Orleans Parish is less than 11— there *s a 1.5-year 
difference in educational level. The median fami3.y income in Jefferson 
Parish as ll*p percent, that of Orleans Parish. Jefferson Parish has only 
8«5 percent poor families and Orleans Parish has 21.6 percent. 
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In essence, Jefferson Parish is a hedrooin for New Orleans: the bulk 
of the labor force in Jefferson commutes acro'sS the parish line to work in 
New Orleans. ^ 

I have to start off by apologizing because in November the Department 
of Labor found that 549 people claimed to be in the CETA program in New 
Orle'ans were not there. As of now this looks like a management systems , 

problem. People have been resigning for a long .time and no one -noticed. 

' - - /. 

CETA people were not told about it and continued to carry them as employees. 

^ " / 

/ 

Let me make some remarks about the differences between now and July. 
The total for CETA -in New Orleans is up; It's difficult to say exactly how 
many, given what I'.ve just said, but it is- up \sy more than 500. In^title*^ VI 
there are now, and,this is a fairly hard figure, 1,836 people. Participants 
aro 55 percent male and^5 percent female. One of i;he biggest changes since 
July is the large increase in the nimiber of females, up from b§ir^iy a third . 
In July to U5 percent in December. . ^ - 

The CETA popu3.aticn in New Ctleans under, title VI was percent black 
-as of December. Again, remember. New Orles&is has a percent black 

^population. There has been a .relatii/ely important- increase in these terms 
since July. It 's hard to say exac-tly how much, ;but -Uiere has^Tjeen-an 
Increase. There has also been an increa^^ejunder title VI in the number €uad 
percent of participants on aid to, families with-* dependent children or some 
other form of public assistance*. 

^ Title H for New Orleans now has a total of 637 participants. ' Again 
that is up but I don't^.knbw exactly how much. That group is- U2 percent 
female;* there has been li<ttle change in this proportion since July. lOjis 
group is about 95 percent black and that represents a significant incirease," 
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up from alHDut 85 percent in July. Again there has heen an- increase in the 
number and percent of participants on aid to families with dependent 
children. 

Now I come to the most distressing statistic of al*.. From Octohei; 1, 
19fe'toT3eceral5e^^ the total 1,836 people in title VI, six 

entered unsubsidized employment . Of the 637 in title ll, two people - 
entered unsuhsidized johs. . * . 

In Jefferson Parish, overall CETA employment is up Ijy ikh not a great 
deal,^ hut it is up. Under title VI, there ar^ h2h people, up 1)^160, male 
^4-3 percent, female 57 percent. There is very little change in these terras 
jBlss^p the white-hlack piopoi'tion has also remained ahout constant , although- 
there has been a slight increase in the perc^entage of "blaclcs in tl^e program, 
now about half. There has been 100 percent increase in the number of 
Indians— 'from one^L up to two. Again, there has beeji in Jefferson Pailsh a- 
relative increase in the 'number and percent of j^rticipants on aid to families 
with' dependent children and other forms of public assistance under title 

VI." " ■ . ' . ■ " ' " . 

TJndgr title 11, there were 102 people in December, down I6 since July. 
I don't iiiow why it fell but it did. Jfeles^ accounted for 3^ percent, females 

66 percent. That represents^ 8 ;ain a significant ijncrease in females from about 

✓ 

k$ percent in July. There wers 55 percent* whites and U5 percent blacks 

xmder title VI in Jef ferson Parish in- December; here we had an increase' in 

the percentage ,of whites since Jxily. Title 11 was about 63 percent black, in 

Jidy. and now it is about U5 percent black. Again, in Jeffereon Parish, under 

I, , ' 

title 11^ there has been a Jelatiye increase in the number^ and percent of 

people on aid to families with dependent children. 
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There has heen very little change in the age distribution so I will 

6 

stop here . 

CHAIR: You get the prize for covering a lot veiy quickly. 

Transition Ex-perience 

CHAIR: The next group of speakers will concentrate on transition 
experience. 

JACKSON: -I am studying five rural cotinties in Southern Illinois. Trans- 

ition is something that is given a lot of lip service . It is an important kind 

of syrnbol and I think it helps to legitimate the program. The people I deal 

irith are very conservative people— especially public officials and the 

representati'«/es of private industiy on various advisory commissions. They 

are veiy "big on transition and how th is is an^important^program-because^it^ ~ 

* 

helps strain people and get -them into some kind of permanent job, Tiltimately 

in the private sector. 

Yet in reality they are somewhat vulnerable on this point. The place 

where it operated best it seems to me is clearly in the public sector slots. 

There has been some transition and there continues to be some successful 

transition from public sector CETA spots anto standard Jobs at the court 

houses, and city hall. What they do is take the CETA people and put them to 

work and irtien a regular slot comes open, when there i^ a retirement or 

resignation or whatever, they take the best CETA person and move them into 

that slot. 

A county commissioner told me that CETA enabled them to, get, away from 
patronage as a way of filling these slots. It gives them a chance to find- out . 
irtip are the best en^ployees; they taka them instead of hiring in a patronage 
'fashion. 
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There is less trJ..nsition taldng place to the private sector. They did 
a study of this which I have not had a chance to get through yet, but. of ficials 
are aware of this as a problem and they are maUng an effort ' to do better. 

V " _____ — -- -- - - 

They are giving high' priority to several special projects, because the projects 
are in areas where there are related personnel needs in the private sector. 
There is a big special project on registered nm-ses, for exa#le, with 
training by one of the coiamunity colleges. There is another project on 
the maintenance of industrial raachineiy because several large industries 
heve indicated a need for rifcitenance people. I thinlc they are really 
, wonylng about transi:oion. I think they woul'^ say that giving people a 
Job and training is terribly important in spite of the fact that they are ' 
--notT^uccessfiDras W «ra"rik"rart-BMi-ti6nrT^^ 

that a; lot of times this is the first job a person has had. Wiile tHey may 
not be getting a specific technical training that they did not have before, 
they are getting something perhaps more .important and that is .the experience 
of having a job, the experience of' showing up at -^rlc on time. They are * 
leaniing what it means to worlc with peers, what it means to get along with 
the boss, "and a^whole lot„of things j/e take for granted. Officials 
involved in the Shawnee consortium would say this is terribly important— 
that while PSE may not lead directly to an unsubsidized job, if will mke 
these people much more marketable in the. long ran. 

PAIWER: Jim Horan and I. are 'reporting on the Penobscot consortium which 
covers two counties in Maine, .Penobscot County and Ha'ncQck County. They have 
* a total population of' about 200,000 people and about 170 PSE positions. 
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I uould like to start "by talking about the relationship "between 
training and transition. The primary government we are looking at in 
this consortium is the city of Bangor. Bangor does not have its own 
program as such "because it is not a prime sponsor. But several of the 
positions that Bangor got from the consortium involve training, positions 
such as work in the rodent extermination and lead pois oning control p rogram. 

The consortium itself maintains an extensive training program. The 
consortium utilizes CETA title I as the core program, a:;d the entire - 
emphasis of title I is on training programs, work experience^ classroan 
training, and on-the-joh trsdning. . 

The consortium regards training potential ?3 a significant factor in 
choosing employing agencies > One of the responsihilities of sponsors is 
to ensure that a particular joh holda the promise of meeting ^certain 
criteria, such as training oppcrtimities and translation possihilities. 

Again, although the city of Bangor does not have a transition policy, 
the Pfeiphscot consortium does, and it applies throughout the entire two- 
county area. The consortium's planned transition rate for fiscal,,year I978 
is 61f percent under title li and 52 percent , under title VI. In the first 
quarter of fiscal year I978 the actual transition rate on subsidised 
employment was 80 percent under title 11 and 50 percent under title VI, 
Jhese figures are Mgh, probably 'due to three factors. 

^ Number one, veiy careful selection In this consortium we are talldng 
about 170 positions going to perhaps 80 units in total, which includes 
bol^ governments and (iBOs, IftVits have to demonstrate a need for the 
position and therefore the. fate of job creation, too, has been veiy high. 
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Second, we are talking about small governments that have traditionally, 
because of the conservatism of. Maine, tended to he understaffed. Therefore 
there is more opportunity for more people to remain in employment once 
they conclude their PSE program, 
' .Third, and probably most important, the consortium maintains a conscious 
cy^of"transi^iion-,r— The^-rate^of J/raM among communities in 

the consoiytium. It. is relatively low in Bangor, we think becaxise of the 
emjfaasis in Bangor on title VI positions , It was much higher in the other 
governments that have one, two, or three* positions each, mostly under title 
It is also characteristic of transition that it tends to be into the public 
sector lather t private, * . / 

" There^re-iio~formal---reports*on-^^ Tlie data we use, 

'are from the management information syntem, filed mth the consortliim, and 
cross-checked- with' the personnel departments of the particular communities ^ 
The consortium states its transition policy in a letter sent to potential 
employment agencies. At the -present time this letter is being revised. In 
a few weeks the consortium will be sending out a new letter saying that the 
^empOLoylng^ agency must return a signed form certifying the length of time 
required for the position, the-- kind of outcome to be expected, and a 
realistic expectation of the -transition possibility* 

KATZ: To date, the city of Boston has, done little more than pay 
lipeervice to the transitioning of PSE participants, Mthough the 
importance of transitioning is mentionedKin contracts and used as a 
criterion for choosing projects, the lack of a nohitoring process and 
cbm0.iance standard relegates transitioning to the status of suggestion 



rather than a program' priority. There are two explanations of the 
negligible role of transitioning to date. First of all the title Vl 
project legislation with its heightened emphasis on fast Job creation 
in areas with: EgtTmemployment— has-reducedJbransi^ to^ ajsoncem^^^ 
(rather than a program, requirement) . This orientation has spread to 
'the sustainment programs as well. The other influencing factor is 

that l3ie Boston ESE office has not had to deal with a mass wave of 

J, _ . 

participants, leaving the program. Nine hundred sustainraent participants 

have been in the program for over three years arid the title VI projects. 

will riot produce a large ttirnover till late spring. \ 

A recent regional DOL decision limiting \ill ESE participants to 

one year in. the program means that r31™378op^ESE employees-will -be^^ — 

teimtnatlng over the, courae of this calendar iyear. This decision and 

the conscious strate^ of creating new jobs as the key to economic 

development has elevated transiiiibning to a top priority status for the 

new PSE alarainistration. 

Flans to create a strorg^trariisitioriing capability are e on . 

♦ 

two levels . - Ori an oi^anizatipnal level all employment training programs 
have been orgariized under an Emplpyment and Economic Bollcy Administratiori* 
This office also has responsibility for the Youth Employraent Grant and 
for attracting new-Jobs In the private sectpr in Boston.?* City officials 
hope that "ttiis worgariizatiori will offer the advantages of better 
coordination between skills ti^edning, employinaent experierice, and'the 
transitioning process. The adndMstratlo^ plans to put a greater 
,:«mpliMl8 ort-cllent and appropriate placement by having at 



Its hands a wider range of training and empLoyrcent opportunities. A 
centralized computer system which matches the needs of participants to 
available programs and Jobs is also planned. ^ 

The other ef fqrt to improve transitioning will take place in the 
contracting and m onitoring process . A new goal of 50 percent 
transitioning will De pursued by adopting placement staSdafds^in*^ — 
contracting with city and nonprofit agencies. Withdrawal of slots or 
no future contracts woiild be the penalty for noncompliance. 

Even with this elaborate plan on the boards it is evident that 
major problems lie ahead. Perhaps the biggest barrier will be matching 
the types of jobs created by RSE to private sector opportunities. As 
is the case in many cities low-sHlled and nd-sldll jobs are the 
qtiickest and easiest to create in'or^fer to meet, the requirement for 
participation of targe-^ groups. New timetable pressures instituted 
by. DOL have ^reinforced this type of job creation. At the. end of the 
program the participant is a low-skliied transitioning prospfect who 
will have to t^e a salary cut to enter a comparable job in the private ^ 
sector. ' That job more often than not is nonexistent; 

In order to transition RSE workers in stagnsmt and declining cities 
the JBE program Trill-have to build stronger links with private industry 
j(l)eihaf» even include them In the program),, have their finger on^the* 
pulse of regional industrial developments, and change the image of the 
BSE program for the participants, the cbmmunity,^and the business* sector. 




WENDEL: There are a number of unique aspects of the St. Louis program 
nhich give us an opportunity to at least address and maybe test some 
hypotheses, including Eli Ginzberg's challenging one conce'mlng the ultimate 
test of ESE. of being trans feraoility. 

St. Louis has 3,^00 ESE employees on board right now, half in the city^ 
and half in CBOs. St. Louis has, from the veiy beginning, insisted upon 
taa^geting^for lov-income-populatioB.^ _In ott^r^iords^-the kinds of title 
VI- requirements which are coming down now are what St. Louis has followed 
intentionsGJLy since the very "beginning. As a result, 3Q percent of the 
ESE employees in St. Louis are from the welfare rolls, 75 percent are male, 
70 percent are low-income as^defined in' the guidelines . , There are no 
salaries in St. Louis above $10,000v -There is a one-year maximum. There 

. / : ^. ' — - 

is no inter-title transfer. Since 80 percent of the particip^ts are 
black^ this has resulted in a r£[ther considerable outciy from white South 
St* Louis neighboiflioods Trtiich claim that the four to oiie ratio, iirtiich is a 
target ratio of the St. Louis manpower office^ discriminates against whites. 

.Now, what about the question of transition? As far as the city side 
la concerned, we have-^stimates that there is a fair amount of transition, 
even thou^ most of the city employees under PSE are in entrance-level jobs, 
given the $10,000 limit. I would say, 'as a ballperlc estimate^ that there 
'may be 20 to 30 percent transition teOdng place. One of the reasons for 
this is that the city of St. Louis, in its regular employment, has veiy high 
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ttmiover. One out of four city jots turns over each year. Of approximately 
.9,000 eniployees7 2'/200 leave^each year,, .appipxijnately half Tjy discharge 
and half "by quitting. 

The city has a $25,000 pay raaximum, including the mayor and all the 
surgeons in the city hospital. This morning we used the term "shovel johs." 
This is a common one in St. Louis. You can always get a shovel joh in city 
service in St. Louis becaiise there is such a high turnover in these kinds 
of positions. We expect that in all likelihood this hallpark estimate 
which we received 'from^ a city -manpower official of 20 to 30 percent 
translation in the city's PSE positions will probably be borne out as- time 
goes along. " - 

It is a much -more difficult in the CBOs. As' Alan Tomey has. already- 
said, it is our belief that CBO pay scales gene^jally are lower, although 
we accei>fc"the points made by several associates that there are diffei^ent 
types of CBOs and one must look at them care^iaiy. But generally speaking, 
for the forty small CBOs which have liteially come out of the woodwork 
in St. Louis as everywhere else, and have approximately half of the 7,800 
CBO emplc^ees, we fiijd that the skills Involved are veiy specialized and 
not veiy transferable. 

Let*s look at some other sponsors. The board of education is an 
Interesting test case. It received 500 jtosltions; that 's going to be- an 
Interesting test of transferability. 

About^5Q0 slots were assigned to the housing authority. St. Louis is 
ahead of other places in tenant management; a lot of PSE slots have .been 
subcontracted to tenant management corporations. How' do you categorize 
these j30 lobby giiards? I am not sure about the transferability there. 

213 
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One other thing that has happened and this will l)e our final point. 
There have heen^ a couple of had scandals in the city which involved PSE 
employees. We had a brealc from the city Jail, It turned out there were 
a lot of PSE guards and they were blamed publicly for laxity and 
inefficiency, contributing to the prison break. We also had a scandal 
on ambulance service and it turns out a large percentage, hO percent or 
80, of the ambulance attendants and drivers involved are PSE. this got ^ 
sticky, so they were put thioxigh a crash program of^ trailing and only 25 
of 32 could pass the state ambulance attendant examination after training. 
This is contributing^; unfortunately, to a bad image of PSE. We are 
prepared to offer a hypothesis that if these factors obtain in your area 
you may find that /PSE exj^rience will prove to be a negative factor in ^ 
trsmsition, particularly in the private sector. 

qiaracteristics pr tHe Program-^^ln Rirral Areas 

FARBER: In coirtfas't to the metropolit,an and suMrBsm^gpveiments, 
:pul)lic service en^jloyment in rural areas , if I may generalize from the 
South Dakota experience, has somt rather significant aspects. With respect 
to the need and justification of fhe program, I have xhe feeling that rural 
problems that need to be met are being §lighted in favor of the greater 
clout of politically noti'/ated mayors- and congressmen dependent upon urban 
* votes! Many communities in South Dalcota, plagued by lack of ecpnomJ.c 
opportunity,, need economic growth and more Jobs. Yet many projects 
have Httle to 'dp with meeting long-run en^loyment needs. 

I would like therefore to make severa^ comments on this theme. 
On the basis of the work I have done, r think PSE is relatively 
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activities are neither necessary for supporting governmental functions nor 

4 

. related to plans for economic growth. Sustainment Slots have tended to be 
different, ordinarily being assigned to essential activities or services, 
they have much more chance of leading to permanent employTnent. 

IttBRT: I have one exception to bring up in a minute which suggests 
that, as we bring in ESE people -^thcut extra capital, productivity my 
fall off. 

■But t|| overall jdcture in this respect is good. If you have 
teachers -'aides in eight^classrooms, those people' may be less productive - 
_ li»an regular teachers, but you-free regular teachers to do more productive 
tasks. There "is likely to be a washout where average productivity does 
not actuany fall. " v . *\ • '" 

itaother^^joint I irant to make is ^^bout displacement. We found no 
.displacement in these counties or .in the town of Seiiec^ on the- first 
-snapshot .date, and we have done half the work coming back through for 
December. As i^r as we can tell there is still no displacerent. There 
^Tseyerall^asons for that. For one, officials in this area tend to- 
distrust the federal goveiTiment and federal programs. They ai? wary of 
the feds general, so they stick by what they perceive the rules to be.' ' 
Thertf are no probl^sms with reMrlng people irho are laid off or anything 
like that. It 's all very visible when you 'are -talking, about ten or 
twenty en^aoyees in a small town pr a small agency. :niey can be found 
very easily' and would be,- around iJiere ' 

Aa for social targeting,, national targets are not going to work for 
Som Carolina and rural areas like South Dakota. I gp along '\rtth Bill 
Ftol)^p on that. There ar^- veiy i:ew •ndhprltles in ttiese tiro counties. 
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unproductive in a rural 'area like South Dakota because it is unrelated to 
the prohler^ of economic and community development ^ 

There are some f avorahle things that should he noted. Jfore and more 
the PSE johs, ahout half in South I^kota, are heing used for on-the-joh 
training and testing the justification for personnel expansion. 

A real need, when you have low per capita income, is for part-time 
employment projects. TOiat would help is some way to supplement the 
state's low level of income. In short, PSE distrihution, relaying heavily 
. on unemployir^nt statistics, may not he the hest for rural areas, declining 
in population .and income, and .needing assistance ..for economic growth . 

mBIff: Tom Schaap and I are studying a couple of South Carolina counties, 
' Kckens County and Anderson County, and one small town'which I leave for- the 
end. I wanted to. talk ,ahout four things--displacement , producti^ty, 
sociri targeting, and a couple of recent changes. I will reverse the order 
from what 1- would have started with and disagree with Bill Parber m his ^ \ 
productivity point. The programs have Wen very productive in the two 
rural counties that 1 am' familiar with. 
• That productivity has come in the form of traditional public service 
' jobs, from garhage''cpllectlon to around-the-clock police dispatchers and 
the -like. Public officials are very favorable in their comments^ on" the 
productivity of PSE workers versus regular employees. 

FARBER: Title VI projects in South I^ota have been worthwhile. 
Tree pruning and coUege adndssions evaluations ^present projects) may 
indeed have considerable utility. Such projects for the most part, as in 
South Carolina, have been meritorious. But mjr point is that many such 
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To give you an example, when the title .VI money came dowi in the summer 
(or at least these groups became aware of it late in the summer) , in 
Plclcens County where they have 100 or 120 positions, they determined-' how ' . 
many people were eligible. Only 90 people in the entire county could be 
found Trtio were eligible "for the program. 

There are several reasons , for that-. One is that people'don't go to 
the eraploynent service ahd register for such things in the first place. 
Secondly, you have changes which I learned about under APDC that make a 
difference here. Evidently that program requires you to regi's^ier with the 
employment service, but not if you are in a "remote" cQunty. I don't 
toow who ma^es that determination, but Piclcens County is defined as a 
remote county, meaning they cannot get good tr^portation.. Since they 
dpnH have to- register, thiey are not known, other than for purposes of^ 
getting their direct AFDC checks in the inaii. 

I asked the employment service to review some of the cases in the 
program and tell me how long they had 'been out of work before getting into 
ISE. He cited cases of 56, 75, 3l*, and so on. I said, "That's quite a 
few weeks." And "he said, "No, that's months." The highest pne, the 
prize, was 81^ months. What we were look at was housewives who had been, 
out of work for seven years , That is the only way they could find people who 
were unemployed longer than 15 weeks. So you get strange differences if 
you mpve outside a normal city situation. 

The last thing" to bring up involves very recent changes . The city 
of Seneca dropped its program in December. There was a catalyst, a ■ • 
personnel ^blem with one^E employee, but. generally speaking it was 
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"becaxise of the negative attitude toward public programs in the first place,. 
As soon as they had a problem with* PSE, they Tooked at their "budget and 
saw that they had no iwDneyprohlem, so they Just dropped the whole thing. 
. CHAIR: ^ Thank you. Rod.-, Our final speaker is Beadle Jfoore. 
MOORE: I want to "begin 1^ talkin| lat^out general characteristics^ of 
the program in Arkansas . It is administered by the CETA administrator in 
the state, manpower office. . I looked at two 'counties (Conway and White, , 

both rural) and- a.state agency. These twb/ counties are considered 

- ' ' \ ^ ' * ' 
subgrantees of 

I jrould like to talk about the counties first; .there are s'everal 

i ' , 

problems , they have in corambnw The first -problem area that exists- for both 

» , * 

is that local of ficials ^are *very concerned about the probleiqs of comraunica- 
tion between. their offices the state, and the regionalj DOL^office. I 
don't think they understand the goals "of the CETA program.. Second, they^ 
complain that they are not .oriented, properly by ,the state of fice in terms 
of whai ^/ETA means, what thW should be' shobting 'for, Trtiat the 'targets ^ 

are; itott the rules and re'gs \are . County RSE hires are characterized' 

' I ' * * 

by an^pffort to maintain and- expand programs; .there %s veiy little 

^disjilaceroent, none that I boyld\^i^^tif^^ at thevcouhty level. . The majority 

of CETArPSE hires, botff '^<pnwa^ Cou^^ were ^aced 

on road crews . 



In lArkaMa.3 the CETAfadministi^a^or for the i^lance-of -state ,;>rogram 
arbitrarily made a decision to fund^^^.oimties with, title VI monies and fund^. 
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state agencies with titld 11 monies v \ Counties are- hot allowed coiy title 
II Ibnles. ' 
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The coimty judges consequently are upset about- the fifteen-week 
requirement. As my two colleagues from the other rural .areas- have 
noted, county .Judges are conservative. They. feel that if people have 
been^uneinplpyed for fifteen weeis there must he something wrong" with- 
them. They would like, therefore, to be able .to operate under the title 
,11 provisions rather than the title VI provisions. . • 

'SKere is, also a serious planning problem for county Judges and 
administrators in Arkansas . Their fiscal year is. the calendar year.. The 
state *s fiscal year is July-June. Neither conforms with ther federal " 
fiscal year. Consequently thesevpeople, who have not had a lot,:pf 
tiMning in budgei planning, have a tough tJLrae when they are ^ven an 
allotment of monc 7 and" told all of a sudden to flit twenty new en5)loyee^- 
into, a Toad cohistructibn program or any other program, ^ere this has 
been unpa.anned and there ai^ no, capital expenditiires appropriated for 
liiese purposes. 
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. REPOKT FORM 



jT^^ ^-h ]i^ , e1<l .Research ReTOrt 
Due: September 1, 1977. 

MONITORING STUDY OF CETA TITLES II AND VI,, PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL05affiNT PROGRAIC 

77ie prooldTiPs Insti tution 

1775 Massachiiselits Avenue, N.W. 
^ " Washington', P.O. 20036 

^ Prite Sponsor ' - --.-p- . 

Government - - — ^ — 

""Associater - — ^ 

fjlease sein^ nne copy nf this ReTX>rt tp: 

■ ' Dr . Richard W . Long 

The Brookings Institution Room 622 
1775 Ifessachiisetts Avenue, N.W. 
WasMngtony D.C. 20036 



You should also retain a copy for yourself. 



Note: Vftierever necessary., you should insert ^JJf 

report form, However, to facilitate, analysis the report must he 

made on this report form. 
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Introduction to the Retx)rt Form 



We have organized this first Report Form in five parts; yellow 
pages contain introductory material. Only the white, numbered pages 
ask .for information from you. 

Based on field data, there will "be two Brookings reports to the 
National Commission for l&npower Policy and a Brooldngs book to follow. 
Each Associate will submit two field research reports: 

• 1st report from the Associates due September 1, 197-7 

• 2nd report from the Associates due March 1, 1978 

Heports from the Associates will present data for a partic\jlar point in 
time, what we have referred to as "snapshots" of the PSE program for 
the sample Jurisdictions. 

ReT)ort by Associates Date of "Sna-pshot" Analysis 

• 1st (due 9/1/77) , Jtily 15, 1977 

• 2nd (due 3/l/78) Januaiy 15, 1978 

The essence of our approach consists of using a uniform framework 
of effects to have knowledgeable, uninvolved observers (i^e. politically 
ijninvolved) provide what is considered a reasonable interpretation of 
the effects of PSE,_"taking into account the policies, finances^ and 
politics of the Jurisdictions being studied. We will present the data 
on a basis that makes this clear. 
" 1 ' 

You will note that some questions are ?Aa Jor Analysis Questions > 
For these questions we want longer answers incorporat4.ng your major 
conclxisions on the issue under discussion. Please give special 
attention to these ariswers aa we may excerpt them for the first report. 

i You will also receive a copy of a field memo from the Department 
ofl Labor to the prime sponsors in the sample explaining tne purpose of, 
the study. No information on compliance matters affecting specific 
prime sponsor, or local governments will be included in our reports and . 
no 1 administrative use will be made of the data.- 

! 

^ The ;Stuc'y is concerned with title ll 'and VI public service employment 
(Pl^) under the Comprehensive En5>loyment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA^ . 
Title VI is subdivided into " sustainmerit" and " project " PSE and for most 
.of the rejport title VI sustainment will be combined with title, 11^, Our 
prlinaiy concern is with the cmpLoyment,^ ixpogrammatic, and fiscal effects 
of the program under these two headings. We are also, interested in 
progwm outcomes, the placement of participants, the decision making 
process, administratidn, and interrelations^ other programs. 

The ffirst report to the Cpnmission and this report form, however, 

" \ ' 
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'concentrate on the first "three areas llsted~en5>loy7nent^ programmatic, 
and fiscal effects. 

The sections of the Report Form are: 

I^rt I paseline Information 

This section asks, you for haclcground information on the 
.sample government with regard to its fiscal condition, 
personnel (level and composition) , the organization of 
its PSE program, the size of the local- program, and the 
amount and funding for this program as -well as other ■ 
federal grant programs. 

Part il Job Creation . . 

This section- is concerned with the net additions to 

employment that result from the PSE program and the 

- characteristics and activities of those employed. 

Part in nisplacement ^ x w + 

This section asks for information on employment ttiat 
does not result in net additions to enqployment, but 
wi-Uier vses CETA fimding to subsidize existing 
employment, or for jobs which woiiLd have been filled in 
-Ihe absence of BSE. It also requests information on the 
corapbsition and activities of those assigned to these 
positions. 

Part IV Fiscal Effects . - „ X ^ XV 

This section is concemed with the fiscal impact of the 
funds released as the resiiLt of the ISE displacement - 
effects described in Part III above. 

Part V Summary and Concli ;idlng Section 

This section asks for your sinnmary-analysis of the VSE 
program. We are interested in your judgment as to -the 
Impact, effectiveness > and administration of the program, 
V»d Its interrelationships with other federal grant 
programs, ' / ' , 

For ease of handling, we have organized -this report form into 
stwidard teta Formats used for the various sections, of t^^^ form. Some 
of them ask for Information in written form, as well as numbers and 
percentages of PSE participants. We plan to use the same Data Formats 
tor the second report-. For purposes of distinguishing between them, 
we have given the formats for this report the pre face -number 1 . Sq 
they are indicated, f or. example', as Irl, 1-2, 1-3, etc, 

' Intrbductoiy and definitionc"*. information is provided at^he 
•becinnlng of each section . If you have any questions as you proceed, 
please do not hesitate to call collect ( Wck I^n|r^2-797-6o6l) , 
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The completed first Report Form is due September 1 I977 and 
^ould he mailed to KLck Long at Brookings (address on cover page) 
Ynifi jni^t, be q firm dnte In order t o provide an interim rety^yW-. + .n 
ine ffatioiial Comr \ssion for llanvovier Policy on February 15 ^ IQ/T 
We ask you: to" keep one copy, of this report for yourself so we can 
discuss jrour findings with you as necessaiy during the -analysis 
phase. ^ • ° r' 

The next page is for you to, list the persons you have interviewed 
and their titles. We do not specify the jpersons you should interview, 
out we want a list of the respondents you have selected. - 

We look forward to receiving your first report. 



Richard P. Nathan 
Project Director 
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Government 
Associate _ 



Interview Sheet 
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Title 



iERlC 



First Report. 



Part I Baseline Information 



Under the regulations governing PSE funding for fis.cal year 1977, 
there is a provision separating out the maintenance of title VI PoE 
funding (" sugtainment" ) at the level of the total of title II and 
title VI enrollments at the higher of June 30, 1976 or October 31, 
1976, less the ninnber to be carried under base fiscal year 1977 title 
II funding. All fitle VI positions above this level must be employed 
in "pro.iects- v/hich meet the fpllov/ing criteria. They must: 

1. Be completed vathin one year, 

2. Have a public service objective. 

3. Result in a specific product. 

U. Be something that would otherwise not be done with 
existing funds. 

A copy of the May 13, 1977 implementing regulations ic included 
with these materials . Eligible participants for positions above the 
sust^inment level, and fifty percent of the vacancies below that level, 
must have been unemployed fifteen out of the twenty preceding weeks, 
have exhausted their unemployment benefits or be AFDC recipients and 
meet tlie requirement of a family income below 70 percent of the lower 
living standard for that area (see field memo 269-77) • The requirement 
for the remainder, of title VI is. 30 continuous days of unemployment.. 
Under title II the requirement is 30 days of continuous unemployment 
in areas where the unemployment rate is in excess of 6.5 percent for 
th::«e consecutive months and 15 ^^ays in areas where the unemployment 
rate exceeds seven percent > 

You will receive the^itle II and VI funding levels for fiscal^ 
year 1977 for t)rime sponsors . However for governments below the prime 
sppnsor level we woi£Ld like to have the level of funding received by 
that government. We are also interested in other federal funding 
received as well as local revenues. 

*, 

We find it useful to receive documents (reports, news clippings, 
policy statements, program data, budgets, the original and modified 
fiscal year plan, etc.) on the PSE programs and policies of' the sample 
jurisdictions. You can^append these materials to your report and then 
refer to them in your answers . 
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Government J. 
Associate ' 



How is the ESE program of this government organized? Does the 
government operate the program .directly? Does it subcontract 
for the operation of some or all of the program? If so, what 
part? Does this government receive PSE positions from a prime 
sponsor(s) for a larger population area? 



/ 
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first Report 9A/T7 
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Govemraent 



Associate 



How would you characterize the policies of this government regarding 
the PSE pix)gram? What are the primaiy objectives for FSE? What 
are priority groups to be served? (These are to be noted in their 
plan«) Please ^attach pertinent policy statements, ndnutes of 
neetings, etc. 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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Qovernment 
Associate ^ 



lt» Are all participants in this government's PSE program counted and 
paid as empioyles of this government or are PSE. participants in 
this government 's program who are working 'for other organizations 
(e.g. a nonprofit agency or a school district) paid by that 
oiigahization, i*.e. under a subcontractual, agreement? (Some studies 
have assumed that all PSE .participants not counted as direct 
employees of the local government ,j|epresent displacement . ) 



-Id. In order to separate title VI "sustainment" ISE from "project" 

PSE, it is hecessaiy to find out what the sustainment level of ^ 
the program is. The "sustainment" level is the higher of the total 
of Title II and VI enrollments of June 30^ 1976 or Octo.ber 31, 
i976 less the^ number that are -maintained in Title II. Title VI - 
"sustainment" level ----- - r >- - ; 



le. When did this government last raise taxes or atter^ to raise taxes? 
Please .disciass . 
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Govemment 
Associate 



If • Please indicate how you wo\ild rate the fiscal pressure to which 
this government is subject. As discussed at the conference, in 
reaching your conclusion we w6\ild like you to consider two iinds of 
information. First, budget data for the preceding five years which 
woxild Include ; trend of .year-end cash balances; the rate of growth 
of taxes and expenditures; presence or absence of fund deficits; the 
use of short term borrowing; increases or decreases in the tax base; 
and increases or decreases in the tax- rate. A second kind of 
information is assessments lay local officials of the fiscal position 
of the jialsdictiori, and their perception of its capacity to expand 
activities or add new programs or services. Please summarize the 
reasons for your rating. 

Ertrerae Jfodeiate Relatively little None - 

Discussion ; 



^RjC . , Z2S ' First Report 
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Government 

Associate 



Ig, We are interested in the inipact of federal funding on local 

government Dudgets. We would like to laiow the total ^of federal 
grant funds received hy this government ixk the fiscal year that 
Inclucles June 30/ 1977- *hat proportion of the general fund 
of this government for the same period is this total? We would 
also like to know the extent to which federal funding: has 
lnc«ased relative to the general fund' "budget in recent years. - 
Specifically, what was the proportion 1 year ago, 2 years, ago? , 

This fiscal year - - . - - i of general fund 

Last fiscal year - - - — ^ — — 

Preceding fiscal year - - _ - - - - - ^ 



Ih. Are there identlj^iable amounts of federal grant iqpney iihat are 
\ passed throuph> by- a hi^er level of goveTOment to thdi government , 
wblch the accbuhting system used all^ you to identlfir? (We 
a» particularly interested in Seciirity title XX 

funds for social sjsrvices.) If so, wotdd you pleaSe indicate IJie, 
aiDOunt. 

mA / 

Title XX r : 

OttiEtr (^ease specify caid 
discuss) 



li** tfa.lor Analysis Question 



Govemmknt 
Associc^l^e . 



We would' like to have your highlight comroenis\ on the significance 
of increases in ttie level of the* federal fuiicljing in relation to 
the general fund- budget, of thisx government. | RLease comi^nt on 
.such matters as how much is available for discretionary use sis 
opposed to how much is J)assed through to otl^erl organizations . 
Wkat ^mpact have these increases' had on programs and services 
provided by this govefnment? \ 

' ' ' \ 
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Government 



Associate . 

^ -J 

IJ. It was agreed at the conference thatv^e would add questions to 
' , Part I asking you to obtain data on the level and (fomposition of 
the employment of this jurisdiction. We are not asking you to 
collect data or to do extensive work to rearrange data: available 
locally.. What we want .is to have, you obtain the best avaiOLable 
tofomation and we will work witK it. in Washington, - 

.As a Hirst step, we are interested in tracing the level of 
^ employment of - this jurisdiction back to 1970 (fiscal year)' in 
order to observe the impact of new CETA-PSE/ funds on the latest 
data on this juricdiction's employinent, both on an^overall basis 
and by ma jor activity or agency. The rest of this. page has been 
left blank for you to discuss the data, you have provided. 

( ypte : Please use personnel data on full-time eauivalents if it 
-available in that form.) - ' 




CJovernment . 
Associate _ 



We now want to do a similar analysis for the composition of this 
Jurisdiction's labor force. There are likely to be available - 
records to do this in connection with federal requirements for ' 
equal emplpyrnent opportunity in eraployinent. The U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Comraissipn' requires governments to fill 
out a form~EEQ-4~on the comi tion of their labor force. -The 
form includes^ employment data i race, sex and occupation/ (A 
blaidc copy of this form is endorsed with the final report form.) 

In addition to providing data going back to 1970, you should 
make any observations you can make about differences in the 
conqposition of CETA-ESE participants and the government's labor 
force, overall and, "ty major activity or agency. 
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Goveriiment 
Associate 



It is possible that the characteri'-tics of new hires (apart from 
ESE) are different for this jurisdiction from the past pattern 
and thus the PSE labor force is more similar to the new hires • 
Have you observed this, and if you have do you think that" PSE 
has had an impact on the hiring practices of this jurisdiction? 
What does the data discusse'd in ik indicate in this connection? 



\ 



V 
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Part II Job Creation 



In this section^^e are interested in the incremental employment 
effect of ESE as of July 15 • I???- 

Job creation effects can be of *seyeral types: 

1. New Programs and Services: Additional programs undertaken 

or services provided with ESE funding. 

2. Expansions: Increased levels of service provided ^with^n 

existing prpgraras as the result of ESE hiring. 

3. Special Projects: one-time projects with a duratipn of 

one year or less undertaken with ESE funds . 

k. Program Ifeintenance : Existing services which are continued 

that otherwise woitLd have been curtailed (or employ- 
ment reduced) in the absence of ?SE funding. 

For the new "project" ESE, all participants are to be placed in 
what the law calls "projects" that have a duration of one year or less. 
We would therefore expect that most such enrollmants woijid be in what 
we call special projects (No . 3 above) . However, sponsors- can use 
POLf^efined "projects" in other ways. %For example, they can maintain 
jTOgrams with "ixrojects" if they demonstrate to the DOL Regional 
Adniinistratof thit this would not have been done under existing f imping, 
llierefore what DOL calls "project" employnfent may ooow: in any of giir 
cctegories above. - ■ , . 

Before focusing on job creation alone,. question 2a-2e request 
totals on ESE program participation and funding. 

Hie questions in this section focus, not on inc^vidual ?SE 
participants;., but rather on ma jor acti-vities in which ESE positions> 
are involved^ We begin by asking: the number of ESE positions Xor^ 
July 15, 197^, the i^i^ber unfilled, and then ask you to break dtit'^ the 
ESE positions according to the four job creation categories above. 
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Government 
.Associate 



.2a. Ho* much^ CETA title II and . VI funding does this government receive? 
:What is their "base allocation for fiscal year 1977; for fiscal 
1977-76 under' the economic stimulus fiinding increase; 

Economic Stimulus 
FY 1977-78 
« TL 1977 ' year add-on) 

Title II $ $ 



Title VI $ $_ 



2!b^ What is the amount of total current monthly funding (July, 1977) 
planned for title II and title Iff?, If the title VI figures are 
broken down for sustainment and project, we would like to have it 
in that form. Note: ELease lie sure that these are revised figures 
that include the econqmic stimulus money . ' 

Title II %_ Titlef VI ± 
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Government 
Associate 



2c ^ Yiliat is the planned level of PSE positions for the month of 
July 1977? Indicate your source and any other important facts 
you think we need to laiow about these numbers. These planned 
' levels shoxild be available from the "Program Planning Summary" 
and the "Monthly Schedule." >Note: Please be sure that this 
planned figure includes, the new funding for the economic stimulus " 
package . ^> 

Title VI Sustainment 

Project 

Title II . . - 

Discussion ; 



2d;. How much total current fmxding for the month bf July 1977 is 
(tevpted to employment of the planned enrpllment levels in 2c<,? 
niat is, how ipBuch of^ the total is for wages, allowances, fringe 
benefits, cmd unemployment co^ program 
participants? These figures should exclude adininistratidh, 
(salailes etc • of program managers utilities, 
etc.) program staff (^hose tha^ participants), supplies, 

etc, ' Again if title yi can be broken out into sijuitainroent and 
j^Ject lie would prof er to, have it in that f om. 

, Title II i ; ' . Title VI t ^ 

Sustainment. t 

Project $ - - ----^ ; - 
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Ciovemment 
Associate 



2e. We ^uld also like to Imow how many of these positions are iinfilled 
and how much of the current funding is unobligated as of July 15 . 
1977 .* 

Positions unfilled as July 15, 1977 Title II 

Title Vl 

Funds unobligated as of July 13, 1977 Title II $ 

Title VI $ 

Please indicate what you think are the main reasons for these 
positions being unfilled? 



♦ We are excluding "from.pur analysis any PSE under CETA title I. Prime 
sponsors may provide iitie I services (e>g. classroom training, on-the- 
job training) under title II and VI. If this is occurring to any 
significant degree in the program you are examining please indicate this. 
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pata Format 1-1 

Job Creation Activities 
mie Vr Siistainment and Title II PSE - 

We now divide the analysis of Job creation into (a) sustainment 
title VI and title II and (b) title VI pro.iect ]positior»s and ask you 
first about the Job creation effects of ; sustainment positions. For 
the sustainment ESE that according to your interpretation represent 
Job creation you should fill out Data Format 1-1' below. We are also 
interested in who (what agency or governmental or private entity) 
employs these^ participants . 

For e.ach category of Job creation (e.g. New Programs/Services) indicate 
,in the space provided the number of positions (slots) provided for 
each of the various different kinds of sponsoring agencies. The first 
column refei^s to the governmental Jurisdiction you'^are exaraiiiing. In 
coluTmi (2) we woiild like to have positions in school districts listed 
separately. Would you please check whether the school district is a 
part of the local gbvemment (dependent) or whether it is a separate 
Jurisdiction (independent.) Because the respons^ibility for education 
varies from one local Jurisdiction to another and because the 
characteidstics of employees in education are different, we are 
interested in keeping them separate (even for dependent school 
districts ) for comparative purposes . Colunui (3) is for other local 
govemraent entities which receive ?SE positions from the government 
you are examining (e.g. a city or town within a county you are 
examining). 

In the remainder of- the box (below the number of slots for each entry) 
wpi4d you please indicate the agency or agencies within that Jurtsdiction 
in which the PSE positions are located. For example, the street 
department within a city, a child care center which is a nongovernment 
community agency,, etc. Please include in youi* narrative a bile f 
reference to the kind of activity in irtiich they are engaged, for/exangae: 
JParks Department, park mainteniance; Housing Authority, weatheiization; 
etc. If you heed additional 3T>ace use a- seT)arate sheet and sitnixLv note 
the code number of the acti^tv cell . / ' 

-"Where there is more than one agency or organisation for an 
activity cell^ we wotid like you to indicate total slots and Ahen sub- 
totals with de^criptiw agency and type of 
activity Involved. 

( yfote r the ijonferonce we decided to stay with ac^^^ 
drlglnaliy defined^ That is, in Data Tqrmat 1-1 we are interested in^ 
pbiaixdng data the actlytty perfOi^med by pa^^ in positions 

tithin an organization. For exanqple, within expansion of existing 
prpgraiw (cel^^^ ypu roight list the ;fplloidiig "activities:" 

ttrks Depart park mainteriance, .25 slots 
Parks Departitentj^V^^ 




Data Fonrat 1^1 



Government 
Associate _ 



Job Creation Aetlvltles ^ Title VI Suptalnipent and 'Title II PSE 



!• This 

government 



New 

Pre 
Services 



Expansion of 
Existing 
programs 



Special 
■Prbject 



slot s ( 121 ) 



Program 
Maintex^ce 



Total 



240 



ERIC 



2. School' 
/ district 

ind. 

Dep . 



3. Other 
local 

govenuient 
jurisdicticais 



It-. State 5. Federal 



6-.- Non- 
governmental' 



Total 



slot s f ill' slots ^ ( 112) 



slots__ .(131) 



slots {ihl) 



slots _(113) 



slot s ( 122) 



slots 



slot s {131Z) 



slots ^ ( lU2) 



slots,^ ( lUi) slots .( 115 ) 



slot s ( 12k] slot s ( 12S) 



slot s ( 133) 



slots C l^, slot s ( 135) 



slots (Ih^) 



slots 



slots ( ll6' 



lots_^ ^(126; 



slot s (136) 



slots (lh5 ) slot s i lU6: 
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Data Format 1>'2 



General Occupational Pattern 

Job Creation - Title VI Sustainment and Title II PSE ' ^ • 

We are also Interested in the types of jots in which R3E participants 
are placed. Following the discussion at the conference we have decided to 
collect this, information only on an organization- basis . That is, 'for 
organizations in each column heading of Data Format 1-1, please indicate 
the occupational distribution, using five percent magnitudes if necessaiy. 
We would also like to have the average hourly wage, particularly for each 
occupation which accounts for 20 percent or more of 'the occupational 
distributions shown in each- cell of Data Format 1-2. 

lliis analysis is requested only for organizations thai account for 
5 -percent or npre of all sustainment RSE . We will present the data in 
a manner that makes clear the kinds of general approximations which you 
have been asked to make. We are interested here in the "general 
occupational pattern" of PSE job creation. 
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Data Format 1-2 



' ^ Goveinroent 

Associate ^^^^^ 

General Occupational Pattern J 
. Job Creation - Sustainment Title VI and Title TI RSE 



Orgardzation 
Positions . 



' Managerial 
Prpfessioiial 
Technical 
Clerical 
Craft 
Opewtive 
Laborer 
Serrtce 



Organization' 
Positions ,- 



Ifanagerlal 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft \ 

Operative 

Latorer 

Service 



Average. 
Percent Kourly wage 



Average 
Percent 'hourly wage 



Organization 
Positions 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



Managerial 



Professional. 

Technical 

Clericai 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



Positions 



Average ' 
Percent hourly wage 



Usmageriai' 



Professional 



Technical 

I 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



/ 
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Data Format 1.-^ 

' Characteristics \ _j. 
Job Creatiog - Snstain ment Tit.lP vi and Title TT Vf^v 

y -We are alscT intere^^in the characteristics of the PSE workforce 

>»^nt^^TfTr?l five percent or nore of title VI s2SS! 

^inent and title II participants as -'Of JiiLv 1*5 1077 t?.^-., ^<.«v, • 
-.tion we now ask you for i^matiof a^^? .Se c^S^cteristiS o?SS"" 
workforce Please indicate the organisation, the numbS of slots Ld 
5 percentage .point mgnitudes if you. need to% on tha^ baSs 
the proportion that have the characteristics specified in Daia ForSt ' 
1-3. This information should: be available from the sponsor recordTI 
uaed^o generate the necessary participant charactenSics iS^rtf 

. IhJ Ic.wer Living Standard differ sponsor'^and family size- 

IMay^lO 1977) indicating the I^wer Living Standard for your juris- 
diction(s> and the adjustment for famly size.. o'our juns 
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Datg Format 1^3 



i 



Government ^ 
Associate 



Characteristics 
Job Creation - Stistalnment Title VI and Title II FSE 



Organization . 
Positions 



Male 

Mtnbrlty ' 

Ifader 21 years of age 

Less liian 12 years 
education 

"Unemployed 15 weelffi or 
^ nore of prior 20 weeks 

Itoempioyed 15; days, but 
less than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient 

FMdly incom^^der 70 
cent of ld<rer liVing 
standard/ ^ 

Economically 
disadvantaged 



Percent 



.Organization 
Pbsitidfis 



•IJalej • • 

Minority 

l&ider 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years 
- education 

ltaeiDi4pyed 15 weeks^ or 
jDore of. prior 20 .weeks 

ttie'raployed 15 days but' 
less than' 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient 



Percent 



Family Ijicome under 70 ^r- 
cent of lower living 
standi^ ■ . . 



.Economically 
disad-wantaged 



= ERIC ^ 



> ■ 
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Data Format 



ERIC 



Orgaidisation 
'Positions 



Percent 



Male 

^tinority 

Under P*^ '^dxs of age 

Less tiidn ^-: years 
education 

toemployed ,15 wee- 3 or 
more of prior 20 weelcs 

Ifaemployed 15 days but 
less than I5 weelcs 

'AFDC recipient 

Family income under 7Q 
percent of lower 
3,iving standard 

Economically disad- 
. vantaged 



Organization 
Positions ' 



Percent 



Male 
Minority 

Under 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years 
education . ^ 

Unemployed 15 weeks or 
more of prior 20 weeks 

Ifcemployed 15 days but 
less than I5 weeks 

AFDC recipient " 

Family income under 70 
percent of lower 
living standard 

Economically disad- 
vantaged 



CJovemment 
Associate 



Oiiganization 
Positions . ^ 



Percent 



7 



Male 

Minority 

Under 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years 
education . 

Unemployed 15 weejcs or more 
of prior 20 weeks 

, Unemployed I5 days but 
less than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient 

Family income under 70 
percent of lower 
living standard 

Economically disad- 
vantaged 



Organization 
Positions 



Percent 



Male 

Minority 

Under 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years 
education 

Unemployed 15 weeks or more 
of prior 20 week*^ 

Unemployed I5 days but 
/ less than 15 weeks 



^AFDC recipient 

/ Family income under 70 
percent of lower 
living standard 

Economically disad- 
vantaged 
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pata Format 1-U 



7nb Creatibn Activities - Title VI Proiect PSE 

/ 

We now turn to -nro.iect PSE that has a 1o"b creation impact . We 
would like tp have- these projects classified according to the type 
of job creation category .and the organizational location of the 
project according to the various classifications in the column 
headings. With each cell please indicate the total number of 
positions, the appropriate agency, and the type of activity involved. 
An example for the/ government you are examining might Ise, Housing 
Authority, weatherization, twenty-five slots. 

Note ; For each '/project", as defined by DOL, the sponspr must fill 
out g- "Prr., fect"rita Summar ?r" which includes, the title of the project 
and a brief description, th? agency in which' it is located, the 
number of positions, a list of job titles, and the average wage for 
each job title.' There is a copy of this form in your materials. 
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Data Format lA 



Government 
Associate 



Job Creation Actlvit^nw , Title Vf Proleet P^g 



!• This 



ar^^y^^ . 3- Other State 5- Federal 6, Non- 

government district local ^ 

» - - government 
DeP> jurisdictions . ' 



New 

Programs/ 
Senrlces 



Expansion of 
Existing 
Programs 



Special 
Project 



Program 
Maintenance 



Total 



ERLC 



slots 



ilots 



slots 



governmental 



Total 



illl 



, 3lotS_ 



Slot s ( 121) slot s ( 122^ 



J 131) 



.(112) 



slots (132) 



slots .(1U2) 



slots . (113) slot s (114) slots (H5) slot s f ll6 



slots (123) slots (1241 slot s ( ig«^^ 



slots (133 ) slots_^_ il^ki 3lots_ ( 135 ) 



slot s ( 1U3) slots. Jil^V] slot s ( IU5 ) 



lots (126) 



lot s (136 



lots Jilh6 
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Data Fornat 1-5 



Goveinment 
Associate 



General Occupational Patteim 
Job Creation - Title VI Project RSE 



For those partiQ|||wits considered to be project PSE that represent 
Job creation v/e are I^fe'rested in the ,types of Jobs in which they are 
employed. Again, for organizations that account for 5 percent or more \ 
of all project PSE positions please list the proportions of the participants 
in the occupations shoim in five percentage-point magnitudes and the \ 
average hourly wage foc^each occupation. This data is available from the \ 
Project. Data Summary mentioned earlier. You may wish to do it for each ^ 
project. I 



Organization 
Positions 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



Ifanagerial 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



Organization 
. Positions 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



ERIC 



Managerial 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



Organization 
Positions 



Managerial 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



Organization 
Positions 



Managerial 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service. 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



- Average 
Percent hourly wage 



Data Format 1-6 ' Govemraeht 



Associate 



Characteristics 

Job Creation Title VI Pro.iect PSE 

For each' organization that accoiants for 5 percent or more of all 
project ESE participants as of Jxaly 15, 1977, ,we now ask you for 
information ahout the characteristics of the workforce in Data Format 
1-6. For each organization indicate the number of slots, and then, in 
five percentage point nagnitudes if you need to, the .proportion that- 
have the characteristics shown in Data Format 1-^, You might wish to 
refer to the instructions on Data Format 1-3. 



Organization 


Organization 


Positions 


Positions 


Percent 


Percent 


fi&le 


Male 


IttnoritV' 


Minority 


Ifiider 21 vears of aee ' 

Less than 12 vrs. education 

Ift)eraployed 15^ weeks 
or more of Drior 20 weeks 

Unemployed 15 days but 
less than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient 

'Economicallv disadvantaged 


Under 21 years 

of age 
Less "than 12 yrs, 

education 

Iftiemployed 15 weeks 
or more of prior 
20 weeks 

Unemployed 15 days 
but less than 
15 weeks 

AFDC reciixLent 

; Economically disad- 
vantaged 



mi 
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p ffta Format 1-6 



Government 
Associate . 



Organization 
Bositions ^ 



Percent 



UBle 

Minority 

Older 21 ye&ra of age 

Less than 12 years 
- education 

ttaeniplGyed 15 weete or 
ipre of pidor 20 weeks 

Unenployed 15 days but 
less than 15 ireelcs 

AFDC recipient 

ZeooQinically disadvantaged 



Organization 
Poeitions 



Percent 



Ible 

lOnority 

UMer 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years 
education 

ttoeisployed 15 weeks or 
•ore of prior 20 weeks^ 

DheB5Jloyed 15 days hut 
lass than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient « 

foonoBdcally disadvantaged 



Organization 
Positions - 



Percent 



ifale 

jyftnority 

Itoder 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years- ^ 
education 

Itoenqployed: 15 weeks or more 
of prior 20 weeks 

Ifaemployed 15 days hut 
less than ly weeks 

AFPC recipient 
EconoiAcally disadvantaged 



Qz^a3iization 
Positions - 



Percent 



Mal e , 
Minority 

Under 21 years of age 

Less tten 12 years 
- education 

Unemployed 15 weeks or more 
of prior 20 weeks 

toerapLoyed 15 days hut 
less than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient 

Economically disadvantaged 
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Part III Displacement Effects 



There have been many statements to the effect^TTat^a 'sut)stant±ai — - - - 
amount of GETA title II and VI ESE represent displacement—that is, the 
use of R5E participants to fill "regular" positions c-.d provide . 
services that woulcl otherwise have heeri provided in the absence of the 
program. We are interested in your assiessment of the way in which, 
and extent to which, displacement occurs. The new regulations are" 
designed. to reduce displacement, consequently we again think it is 
going to W useful to- separate out sustainment and project ESE. 
Ksplacement can occur either directly or indirectly (i.e. on the part 
of outside agencies to which participants, are assi^ed) . 

We have identified the following types o£ displacement: 

1^ Transfers: Existing local government positions transferred to 
CETA-ESE fimdi,ng. \ ^ 

2. Rehires: Local government employees who are laid off and then 

rehired Tdth PSE fu^ * 

3. Potential Hires: ESE positions that in the absence of the 

prepx^m would have been filled iisin^ local revenues. 

Contract Reduction: RSE participants used to provide services 
or work on projects that had been, or would normally be, 
contracted to a private firm. « ' 

Although we are interested in estinating the extent of displacement; 
we are n ot interested in ascertaininf? comnliande and vdll not publish - 
any datta that sh ows nbncombliance or cbiild be used for aQministrative 
tnirposes . 

We are also interested in the characteristics of the participants 
ia Part III. Even where "displacement -occurs, if the employees hired 
throu^ PSE are from the target population, the composition of the local 
.^bvemroent^s workforce may be^ changed. 

- — - \ , " ^ 

In^ deternanin^ the positions that represent iiisplacement, we recommend 
that you first identify job creation and then wori: with the residual ' 
positions. Usefia probes for determining displacement could include: 
was -^his function- performed oefore; are there any vacancies in the roster 
of regular- employees; is there an in5)licit or explicit freeze on new 
hiring;^, have there: ^been layoffs; are any of the ESE^ participants rehired 
regular employees; etc . - ^ 



* We realize that the distinction betweefn Program Maintenance as the 
In^pact of Job creation PSE identified in Part II and ithis categoiy 'of 
Behlres (<iisplacement^ is a difficult one. In the fiWst case Krfiat is 
Evolved is the use of ISE funds for programs vrtiich, in your bast Judgment, 
ipxild have teen reduced or eliminated. Rehires involves your judgment 
O tluit without ESE funds local ftmds would have been found to continue the 

Ej^C program-pr that the; reason for the layoff was to transfer the en^loyee to ESE. 

- ^ - —^ ^ ^ — ...^^^^^^^^^^.^^^ ^ i ^ 
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We realize that in some cases positions, cannot be assigned to 
jot creation or displacement. Consequently there is a question at 
~tlie 'end-of.-this section- on vmaUocated positions. 

Also in some cases a determination of occupations and character- 
istics ca^ot I5e made. If, for example, there is a project vath 
iwenty positions v/here half of the participants are performing functions 
which had previously been perforir^d by regular employees, in such case 
you- cannot detemiine which ten participants are displacement positions. 
Where this occurs and limits your analysis, you should insert note 
calling our attention to this fact. 

There may also "be cases, in vMch you judge that <ii^placement has 
occurred but cannot determine the categoiy. V/e have added an Other 
categ6ry to Data Formats 1-7 and 1-10 for this purpose. 

For the title. VI sustainment and title II PSE that according to 
vour interpretation represents displacement v/e ask you first to fill 
out C^Ja SLat 1-7. We are interested in the categoiy of displacement 
and the type of organization in.which it occurs. To provxae for daoa^ 
Zt^lbmtv we would like you to classify positions in school districts 
se^tely and note whether the district is independent or dependent. 
Within each displacement category would you please indicate, the 
appropriate department or agency in vMch the positions are located 
tS tjpe oC activity perfom^d, and the number of positions involved. 
.You may wish to refer to the instructions for Data Format 1-1. 



Goveriiraent 
Associate _ 



pirect 



Msplaceinent Activities - Sustalnment Title VjT and Title IT PSE 
Indirect 



1. This 2. School 3. Other 4. State 5. Federal _^ 6. Non- Total 

government district local - ' governmental 

Ind. ^^"~^ govenunent 

Dfet)' . - jurisdiction ' ~ • . 



! 



Transfers 



slot s ( 121) 



Rehires 



Potential 
Hires 



Contract 
Reductloii 



Other 



slot s . ( 111^ slots / 112) 



slots 



slots (Ikl) 



slot s ( 122) 



slots___(l32) 



slots. XlU2) 



slot s (113) 



slot s (12^) 



slot s ( 133) 



slot s ( I3h] slots ( 135) 



slot s ( l'f3) 



slots (lllf^ 



slot s ( lis) 



slot s ( 12lf: 



slot s d hk] 



ilot s ( igs-^ 



slot s ( 1261 



slot s " ( lh5) 



ilot s ( 116' 



;lots_ _(136) 



slots .(ll»6: 



Total 
O 

ERIC 



/ 
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Data Format 1-8 



. Government 
Associate _ 



General Occupational Pattern 



Msplatfement - Title VT Sustainment and Title II ?SE 

V \ 

For those particii^nts in sustainment title VI and title II PSE 
that you classify; as representing displacement we are interested in 
the types of jobs in ^diich people are employed. For organizations 
that account for 5 percent of sustainment PSE positions or- more, 
please list the proportions of the participants in the occupational 
classifications shoMm, if necessaiy in five percentage-point magnitudes 
We would also like to have the average wage, particularly for 
occupations that Represent twenty percent of the distribution. 



Organization 
Positions _ 



! Average 
Percent' hourly wage 



Managerial . 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative ^ 

Ia1)orer 

Service 



Organization 
Positions 



;Percent 



Average 
hourly wage 



Managerial ^ 
Professional 
Technical . 
-Clerical 
CrAft 

Operative . 
Laborer 

Seirirlce; " 



Organization 
Positions 



Managerial ■ 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



Organization 
Positions - 



Managerial 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft, 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



Average 
Perc ent hourly wage 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



4 
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Data Format 1^9 



Government 



Associate 



Characteristics 
Displacement - Title vr Sustainment and Title IT PSE 

For w organization in Data Format 1-7 ,thaV accounts for 5 percent 
J^v'^^ 'fo^v' sustainment and title II tsE varti.^lKTlT 

ifXyi ' Vl''''^ """"Z ^^"^ information atout the characteristics 
;L! ^V^^' ^^'^ ^^""^ organization indicate the number of slots, 
?hft S iJ ^ r^^^f^f^ I»int magnitudes if necessary, the proportion 
that have the characteristics listed Nin Data Fonrat 1-9! ^ 



Organization 
Positions" 



Percent 



lisle 

lllnority- 

Under 21 years of age 

I^ss than 12 years 
education 

;ttiel5pa,oyed 15 weeks or 
more of prior 20 weelcs 

Itoengplpyed 15 days but 
lessr 4han 15 weelcs 

AFDC recipient 

Faudly liiccme luider 70 

percent of lower 
' living standard 

Bcpnpmicalij;^ disad- 
yahtaged . 



Organization 
Positions 



Percent 



-Male 
Minority 

Under 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years^ 
education 

Itaemployed 15 weelcs or more 
of prior 20 weeis 

Itaemployed 1 5 -days but' 
less than 15 /weeks ^ 

^FpC recipient 

Eiraily income under 70 
^ perNcent of loirer,. 
living. standard 

Econdrnlcally disad- - 
vantage d 
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Data FoTmat 1-9 



Government 



Associate _ 



Organization 
Positions ' 



Percent 



Male 
Minority 

Under 21 years of age 

Less than 12 years . 
education 

Unemployed 15 weeks or " 
more of prior 20 weeks 

Unemployed 1^ days but 
less than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient 

Family income under 70 
percent of lower 
living standard 

Economically disad- 
vantaged 



Organization 
Positions 



Pefceni 



Male* 
Minority 

' Under 21 years of age 

*Less than 12 years 
jieducation 

Unemployed 15 weeks or- more 
'of prior 20 weeks 

Unemployed 15 days hut 
less than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient 

Family income ixnder 70 
percent joC lov/er 
living standard 

Economically disad- 
, vantaged 



Organization 
Positions . 



Organization' 



Positions 



Peipent-^* 



Percent 




Jfaie ' 
Jttnprity 

Under 21 years of age 

less than 12 years 
education 

Unemployed 15 weeks or 
more of prior 20 weeks 

Unemployed 15 days hut 
less than 1^ weeks 

AFDC recipient 

Family income under 7Q 
percent of lower 
Hving standard' 

Economically disad- 
vantaged ' 



Male 



Ifinority ^ 

Under-21 years bf age 

Less than 12 years 
education 

Unemployed 15 V/eeks*or more 
of prior 20 weeks 

Unemployed 15 days but 
less than 15* weeks » 

k?I>& recipient 

Family incoine tmder 70 ' 
percen-^ of lower 
living standard 

Economically disad- 
vantaged^ 



Data Formal 1-10 ' - • . 

■X, 

-Dis placement •Activiti.es - Ti tle VI Project PSE 
is the "Pminnt Data SuTmnary" required by DOL. 
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Data 'Fonrfeit 1-10 



Direct 



Government 
Associate . 



p j tsplacement Activities - Title VT- Prolect PSE 
Indirect 



1. Tliis 

governinent 



'Transfers 



Rehires 



Potential 
Hires 



Contract 
Reduction 



\ 



Otiher 

I Total 

■I o 

ERIC 



School 
district 

Ind, 

Dir. 



3. Other 

local 

government 
^ jurisdiction 



If. State- 



s' Federal S. Non- Total 
governmental 



slbtsi (ml 


slots / (112) 


slots (113) 


slots (llW 


JlOtS (115) 


slots (116: 






/ 

■ 7- : 

/ 


r 


t 

1 




slots- - (126) 


slots) 

1 


(121) 


slots 


(122) 

f 

/ 

i 
r 

/ 

r 


slots (123) 


3lots (121*: 


Slots (125) 


slots (136) 




slots , (131) 

^ i 

. * I 
j 

' - \ 

\ - - 


slots 

i 


(isn) 


slots (i33) 
/ 


siots - UsK 


slots (135) 

■ 


slots :Ci't6: 




slots 




slotsl (lli2) 

\ 

\ 

\ 

. \ 

-\ 


-siots ' Llh-i) 

i 


slots (1'*'*; 


slots (l't5) 








\ 


\- 














\ ' 

1 


\ 

\ 

'\ 
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Data Format 1^11 



Government 
Associate 



General Occupational Pattern 



Displacement - Title VI Project PSE 

For iihose particii)ants considered to be project PSE that represent 
displacement as of July 15, 1977 we are interested in ttie types of jobs 
in which they are employed. ' For organizations that account for 5 perr 



cent or more of project PSE positions 
the participants in each occupation, 
representative occupational structure 
Instructions for Data Format 1-5. We would also like 
average wage foif thesa occupations. 



please list the proportions of 
For others please -indicate* a 
You may wish to refer to the 
to have, the 



Organization. ^ 
Positions 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



Managerial . 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative _ 

Laborer 

Service 



Organization 
Positions 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



Managerial _ 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative . 

Laborer 

Service 



Organization 
Positions 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



Managerial 

ProfessioTial 

Technical 

Clerical 

Craft 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service ' 



Organization 
Positions 



Average 
Percent hourly wage 



Managerial 
Professional 
Technical 
Clerical 
Craft * 
Operative • 
Laborer 
Service 
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Data Format 1-12 Government 

Associate • 

Characteristics e 

Displacement - Title- VI Project PSE 

For organizations that amdiiht for 5 percent or more of all project 
lOTtparticipants as of July 15> 1977 we now ask you for information 
alxjut the characteristics of the workfoi^ie in Data Format 1-12. You 
nay wish to refer to the instructions for Data Format 1-6. 





Owanl z ati on 


Boflitlons 


Positions 


Percent 

Male 

IHnoritv 

Under 21 vears of aee 

less than 12 years 
education 

Uneaplpyed 15 weeks or 
■ore of T>rior 20 weeks 

ttoeinployed 15 days biit 
> leas than 15 weeks 

AFDC leci-Dient 

Seonoini^allY disadvantaged 


Percent 

Male 

lllnoritv 

Under 21 years of aee 

Less than 12 years 
education 

Itoe'mployed 15 weeks or nore 
of prior 20 weeks 

Ttoeriiployed 15 days but 
less than 15 weeks 

AFDC recipient '^^ 

Economicallv disadvantaged 


Orcfanization 


Organization 


BDfiltions , 


» - -- - - 
Positions 


\ I^rcent 

Ilile 

Ittnoritr ^ 

Utoder 21 /ears of age - 

Less than 12 years 
e*jcation 

Itoeajployed 15 weeto 
»re of prior 26 weeks 

IfeieqdLoyed 15 days bict 
liij 'ttum 15 weeks. 

AflXJ iecipieht, 

leofioffleelly: dl^^^^^^ 


Percent 

Ifale 

lltnoritv . 

Under ^ vears of ace 

Less than 3^ years 
education 

tbensployed 15 weeks or more ^ 
of prior 20 weeks 

: Uneipployed 15 days but 
Iriaa than 15 weeks 

^ APDG- recipient . 

Efib»Smlcally dlsadviintaf ed 



Government 



Associate 

3a. In the instructions we noted that you /id^t not be able to allocate 
* some positions between ^ob creation and uisplacement. We would 

like to know how many positions are unallocated/ and the amount of 
' the funding that they represent. We would like you to discuss the 
reasons why these positions could not be allocated. 

School 

District Local Non- 

This Govern- Ind. Govern- govern- 

'roent Dep. ment . Federal State, inent Total 

Unallocated 

Positions - - ~ ' — — 



Dollars 



ptgGussiont 




Plwt Report 
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Part IV Fiscal Effects * - _ 

* • 

This section is concerned with the fiscal effect of ESE funding. 
It fociises on Part HI ahove, that is, the data on displacement . If 
job creation occurs, then the immediate fiscal effect is assumed to 
be expenditures or additional employiuent. If displacement occurs then 
the fiscal effect depends upon the uses of the local funds released. 
The possibilities for direct substitution by the government include: 

A. ExTPenditure Effects -^'^ 

1. Capital: Funds diverted through displacement may be 

used- for capital projects or the purchase of 
capital equipment. In essence v;hat was to 
be a subsidy to labor becomes a subsidy to 
capital. 

2. Employment: Funds released through displacement may be 

be used elsewhere in the government to increase, 
employment. In this case there is a net employ- 
ment effect but it may or may not be for target 
population. 

3. Other: Funds released may^be expended but the type of 

expenditure may not be observable. 

B. Tax Effects 

1. Tax reduction: In this case funds released as the restilt 

displacement are used to reduce the tax levy at 
the local level. 

2. Tax stabilization: In^ this case^ taxes are not reduced 

but rather PSE funding is used to avoid local 
tax increases or to reduce the amount of 
increases. 

C. increased fund balanc(5s : In this case the funds released 

through displacement result in increased fund 
balances. 

The two Brooldngs books on re\phue sharing are a good source of 
information for working on this section. 
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2kO 



Government ^ ^ 

Associate - 

Ifa. are interested in estimating the fiscal effects that result 
from .displacement. Again, fiscal effects refer to the various 
uses of the fimding for the positions that in your Judgment 
represent dispiaceroenf. ' In order to obtain the dollar estimates 
please use current (monthly) expenditures . Indicate the dollar 
amount and the proportion of current funding that is accounted 
for the categories of fiscal effects. Please discuss your 
concl\isioiis , ^ 

Fiscal Effects of Displacement FSE 

Dollars ^6 of Funding 

Erpendittire 

Capital - 

EiDployment - " " - " - 

Other 



Tax effects 
Tax reduction 
Tax stabilization 

Increaced fund balances 



Ibmllocable 



Total 
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2lfl 

I 



Government 



Associate 



Ub. ]yfa.5or Analysis Question 



We would like to have you discuss your assessment of the fiscal 
effects resulting from displacement described in Ua.^ Are these 
decisions overt or inadvertent? Please refer back to question 
(11) about the overall impact of federal aid and indicate what 
you think were the main reasons for the major substitution 
effects which you have identified and what in your view is: likely 
to happen in the future (if, when) ESE funding is significantly 
reduced. 



% 
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Part V Summary and Conclusions 



This final section asks for information on what you- consider 
the "most important" effects of PSE, program administration and 
program interrelationships. 

We consider all of these question to he ?>fajor Analysis Questions 
we may excerpt your' answers for the discussion sections of the first 
report,. 

If th'ere are important aspects -of the impact of BSE in this 
jurisdiction which you think have missed with this first report 
form, we v/ould appreciate it if you would^ include these points in 
the answers to the questions in Part V or add an additional page for 
these items. 



2B3 



Government 
Associate ^ 
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5a We wotiLd now like to get your assessment of the ^db creation 
* activities of PSE. Specifically, are the activities undertaken 
- irith piroject PSE different from those \inder sustainment? Is 
title ki treated differently than title VI sustainment and are^ 
the participants different? In your view, are the ESE activities 
more oi- less productive and effective than the- activities of 
' regular local, government employees? 



id 
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Government 



Associate 



5b^ Please provide a discussion of the displacement resulting from the 
ESE program. Why was this done? Was it underetood and in your 
view a deliberate decision? Are tKere differences among project, 
sustainment, title 11?^ Are there differences among organizations? 

Aiwther important and related question that came up at the 
conference is whether there is more or less displacement if a 
few positions are assigned to an activity (organization, project) 
•as opposed to a larger number of assigned positions • 

In your answer, please compare the activities of ESE participants 
in displacement positions to those in job creation positions. 
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Government 
Associate _ 



5c. We nould like to have your -^dgment concerning the administratia 
of the ESE program. How would you-characterizeVthe program / 
Administration? (>50d?^-Bad?;:Meaium? Give your reasoiis for'the / 
assessment you'naker What kinds of problems arose as a result^- 
of the iniplementatron of the ^croased funding? How: would yoa 
characterize the relations bietween this jurisdiction and the/ 
Department of Labor (or the prime sponsor if this is a program 
agent or subcontractual goveirjnent)? 
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Government 
Associate 



We would like you finally to comment on the effect of the new 
-project approach of ESE under .the 1976 amendment^.iid the'eligi- 
b^;ity regulations aimed at reducing displacement and emi^asizing 
the employn^nt of certain target groups. In your JudgmeS^avr 
tri:^^,^^^^"-^^^' He.sJ discus! the'^'Sons" 



2h7 



Government 



!/Vssoclate 



When CETA was first enacted in 1973 title II was oriented toward 
structural problene in areas of substantial Tinemployni^^nt . In 1975 
title VI was added as a countercyclical employment program with 
an unemployment rate "trigger". When the enabling legislation for 
titie VI expired in June,, I976 aydditional funding was provided 
under title II which xesiilted- in -a mixing of ti^^le II ::hd titie VI 
participants. Title VI was extended in October, 1976 but with 
the project approach and ^eligibility requirements discussed earlier. 
•The long 'and the short 0/ it. is that t*he countercyclical title is 
now more like a structural program and the structural, title has the 
minimal 'requirements of a countercyclical program. In the process ^ 
the "two . have been mixed and participants shifted from one to the 
other and backV 

How Imve. these various program changes affected the E5E progren of 
thi^ goveiTTiment in terms of such factors as people served, 
administration, si major activities, policies and objectives? 
Is there now any discernible difference between title 11 and title 
VI susfcaiiuneht? _ 



First Report 



Govehiment 



Associate 

Spending for PSE in 1977-78 willl coincide with the receipt ty many 
of the isaiiqple jurisdictions of countercyclical funds under the 
local jniblic works and countercyclical revenue sharing programs. 
We are Interested in the extent to which, and the way in which, 
these- programs are interrelated ^ both substantively and for 
adioinistrative purposes.. Would you please prpvide information 
as the way in which the uses of PSE funds as of July 15, 1977 
have been integrated .or coordi'natad with (l) ihe \ise of other 
countercyclical funds, (2) funds recv'^^ved under the block grant 
program '^or community development, and (3) funds received under - 
other block grant x>r major federal aid programs. * 
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